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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE League Assembly has terminated its 
session with a number of declarations for the 


outlawry of war. 


instrument. There 


disarmament without 


her own competence. 


If this is so we welcome it as a_ healthy 
tendency, while at the same time express- 
these good 


ing the that 


hope 


These declarations deal 
with the questions of arbitration, security and dis- 
armament and while they contain many of the ideas 
inherent in the old Geneva Protocol they obviate 
the rigid framework and the obligations of that 
is reason to believe that 
a good deal of this is the outcome of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s famous speech and that his plea 
“before you ask us to do more cannot you your- 
selves do as much?” is now beginning to bear 
fruit. Fully realizing the bogies of their own 
insecurity many of the Powers, and particularly 
the smaller States, are now trying to devise for 
themselves new plans for arbitration, security and 
necessarily 
Britain to commit herself to obligations outside 


looking to 


since 


intentions 


will not degenerate into Pactomania, the making 
of a number of treaties and reinsurance treaties, 
the very multiplicity of which might result in 
each cancelling out the other. 
considerable section of foreign opinion which 
holds the view that British policy at Geneva is 
tending more and more to regard the Continental 
elements in the League as the guardians of Euro- 
pean peace, while leaving Britain to devote most 
of her attention to her own Imperial interests. 
Whatever truth there may be in this we feel that 
there is no reason why Britain’s special position 
as the centre of a Commonwealth of Nations 
should not be adjustable to her position as a 
member of the League of Nations, as Dr. Nansen 
suggested in his last speech to the Assembly. 


There is a 


The attempt to blow up the train on which the 
American Legionaries were travelling to Nice on 
Tuesday was one of those criminal and senseless 
acts of revenge which have been frequent enough 
the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti 
inflamed anti-American feeling throughout the 
world. This latest example, believed to have 
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been planned by Italian Communists at Antibes, 
cannot be condemned too strongly. Trouble of 
a milder kind was, however, not unexpected. 
The resentment aroused by the Sacco and 
Vanzetti affair has been sincere and widespread. 
The appearance in France, while this resentment 
still burns strongly, of the American Legion, in 
all their pomp and circumstance, was, in vulgar 
parlance, ‘‘ asking for Even moderate 
French opinion was a little scornful of what it 
regarded as a case of ‘‘ showing off.’ It is 
hardly surprising, therefore, that the effect of the 
brilliant uniforms of the American Legionaries 
upon the Communist elements should have been 
that of a red flag to a bull. 


Singularly enough the reports of the attempt 
to blow up the American Legionaries in France 
arrived simultaneously with the reports of the 
verdict of the Federal Grand jury in the case 
of Thomas v. Crawley. Mr. Thomas is a 
British ex-officer who signed on as a steward 
under Captain Crawley, the skipper of the 
U.S. tanker Manatawny. He slipped and burned 
his arm very badly, but upon calling for 
medical aid was clapped into irons for the rest 
of the voyage. The Captain, who is alieged 
to have been drunk, carried no medical stores, 
although his ship was fully stocked with 
whisky and other spirits. The British Foreign 
Office made representations to the U.S. State 
Department with the result that Captain) 
Crawley was arraigned before the Federal 
Grand Jury on a charge of ‘‘ Cruelty on the 
High Seas.’’ Sworn affidavits were made by 
members of the crew in support of Mr. 
Thomas’s evidence. The Grand Jury, how- 
ever, threw out the indictment against Captain 
Crawley. 


The findings and judgment of the jury do not 
include all the details known to the British 
Government, so the Foreign Office has requested 
the British Ambassador at Washington to send a 
full report in order that future action may be decided. 
At the moment the Foreign Office does not go 
beyond expressing official ‘‘ surprise’’ at the 
verdict of the American Court, as it does not want 
to prejudice Mr. Thomas’s chances of compensation 
by adopting too critical a tone at the outset. At 
the same time it is an open secret that Whitehall 
is not at all averse from a spontaneous expression 
of public indignation on this side of the Atlantic. 


As_ we forecasted, President von Hinden- 
burg’s Tannenberg speech repudiating any 
form of German war-guilt has resulted in the 
inevitable stiffening of the French Nationalists, to 
the very considerable discomfiture of M. Briand. 
Herr Stresemann was obliged to support his 
President, although in his interview with the 
Matin he endeavoured to finesse by repudiating 
sole war responsibility instead of emulating Von 
Hindenburg and claiming Germany’s innocence 
even of partial war-guilt. Von Hindenburg’s 
faux pas, by involving his Foreign Minister, has 
brought M. Poincaré and his Belgian colleague, 


M. Jaspar, into the arena with their counter-state. 
ments, a Press polemic is raging in both the Ger. 
man and French Press and M. Briand is seein 
his hopes of a Franco-German understanding 
vanish into thin air again. This is the first 
really false step the German Government has 
made for some time. Herr Stresemann’s displa 
of statesmanship at Geneva compelled the admira. 
tion of Europe and engendered fresh confidence 
in the new Germany. Von Hindenburg’s crude 
outburst at Tannenberg has already gone some 
way towards impairing that confidence. It will 
require all Herr Stresemann’s cleverness to 
recover the ground lost by the President of the 
German Republic. 


The brilliant British victory in the seaplane 
race for the Schneider Cup, held at Venice last 
Monday, will go far towards restoring the air 
prestige of this country, which had lately fallen 
below a desirable level. The fall was due not 
to any fault in technique but to the fact that 
for some time past all the ‘ records” have 
been held by the air services of other countries, 
** Records ’’ count for much in the regard in 
which governments hold a_ nation’s products 
when they come to place orders with foreign 
firms for aeroplane engines and material. The 
Schneider Cup win gains two _ valuable 
‘* records ’’ for Britain: the trophy itself, won 
at a speed of 281 miles per hour, and a new 
world’s record for speed—289 miles per hour. 
The victory proves the value of long and care- 
ful preparation, properly backed: for the first 
time in this contest the Air Ministry took an 
official part, building special machines and 
putting the pilots through a long course of 
training. 


Farmers are proverbial grumblers, but this 
year, with an intolerably wet summer, they have 
had reason enough to grumble. Exasperated 
as most of them are, by general conditions and 
by the meteorological trials of the last few 
weeks, they may well be inclined to favour any 
Party which has a definite agricultural policy, 
even though that policy should be vitiated by 
fallacies and accompanied by promises of a 
prosperity which can never be realized. Con- 
servatives are right in declining to offer a 
panacea for agricultural sufferings, but they ert 
in their reluctance to evolve a clear-cut policy. 
Where Mr. Baldwin’s sympathies lie is well 
enough known, but no amount of general 
interest in the life of rural England will com- 
pensate for absence of a defined agricultural 
policy, and we would urge Mr. Baldwin to 
address himself to the task of producing 4 
policy which, though it may be less sensational 
than those of his rivals, can at least be regarded 
as proof of practical Conservative concern fot 
the future of British agriculture. 


The new treaty between Britain and Ibn Saud, 
King of the Hejas and of Nedj, has already had 
an excellent effect upon the Moslem world and 
particularly upon that large section of it within 
the British Empire. Moslem opinion within the 
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Empire is very favourably impressed by the pro- 
yisions of the treaty relating to the protection of 
the life and property of pilgrims from the different 
parts of the British Empire taking part in the 
Mecca pilgrimages. Another welcome feature of 
the treaty is the reiteration of co-operation 
between the British and Hejas Governments for 
the suppression of the slave traffic. Even more 
interesting than the formal articles of the Treaty 
itself is the attached correspondence which has 

between Ibn Saud and the British Repre- 
sentative at Jedda, Sir Gilbert Clayton. This 
deals with (1) the right of British Consuls to 
liberate and repatriate to the countries of their 
origin all slaves who voluntarily present them- 
selves at British consulates for the purpose of 
liberation, and (2) the raising of the British 
embargo against the importation into the Hejas 
of arms and war material. The Treaty 
of Jedda, as it is now termed, is a good example 
of the tact and real diplomacy which this country 
is capable of displaying in the Middle Eastern 
sphere. It is satisfactory to Ibn Saud himself, 
and is more than satisfactory to the Moslem 
elements within the British Empire. 


An endeavour is to be made, within the next 
few days, tq test the legality of betting on grey- 
hound races. The presumptive defenders suggest 
that this action is being taken in the midst of what 
we last week described as the betting muddle— 
that the opponents of this particular kind of 
betting have been confused by the legislation 
which draws an easily recognizable line between 
tolerated and persecuted betting. It is not for 
us, at this stage, when the matter is virtually 
sub judice, to offer an opinion on that point. 
All that we wish to say is that the confusion, 
legal and moral, which overhangs betting is 
most harmful to the nation, and that the sooner 
the situation is cleared up the better. From this 
point of view we welcome a test case. But 
why should it be left to a private organization, 
whether friendly or hostile to betting, to put 
this matter before the Courts? Why does not 
the Government pluck up courage to decide 
that all betting is an abomination or that, since 
distinctions between this or that form of betting 
are ridiculous, all betting should be countenanced ? 


Nobody with experience of the Continent, or 
even of the British Empire, has ever suggested 
that Sunday in this island is a cheerful day. 
But, it would seem, it is too cheerful for certain 
religious authorities and for the Federation of 
Grocers’ Associations. The body just mentioned 
has evolved a measure of considerable complexity 
under which any policeman may arrest a vendor 
for providing ‘goods to a customer outside 
Specified hours, and under which the criminal 
guilty of meeting the requirements of a fellow- 
citizen may be fined as much as £10. There are 
very strong arguments for giving shop assistants 
a day of rest, but there are none for penalizing the 
whole public. Men and women will continue to 
be hungry and thirsty and in need of recreation 
on Sundays, and so long as shops with employees 
are obliged to work by shifts, guaranteeing a day 
off each week to every employee, there is no 


reason why the wants of the public should not be 
met. Deprivation and boredom are not parts of 
godliness, and the intensification of our national 
Sunday afternoon peevishness is not, we venture 
to think, markedly gratifying to the Almighty. 


Sir Arthur Wheeler, chairman.of the directorate 
of the concern controlling Covent Garden, is quite 
entitled to claim that the market has proved itself 
more capable than any other of handling fruit 
and produce. But it does not at all follow that 
its situation is the most desirable. The Bill for 
its removal to the Foundling Hospital site having 
been withdrawn, it is proposed to extend and 
modernize Covent Garden. So far, so good; but 
nothing can avail so long as the surrounding 
streets are beyond the control of Sir Arthur 
Wheeler and his colleagues. Covent Garden 
became the centre of the fruit and agricultural 
produce trade in a London differing very widely 
from the city in which we now dwell. Exten- 
sion and modernization sound well, but these 
developments will become an argument for the 
indefinite maintenance of the market on its 
present site, which site, under contemporary con- 
ditions, cannot be described as the most conven- 
ient in London. 


A peak in the Canadian Rocky Mountains has 
just been named Mount Stanley Baldwin, in 
commemoration of the Prime Minister’s visit to 
that country. There is rather a subtle signifi- 
cance in this handsome gesture on the part of the 
Canadian people. Why is it that such a thing 
would be impossible in this country? Why is it 
that in the Napoleonic wars we had a battleship 
named H.M.S. Pitt, whereas if we had attempted 
in the last war to launch an H.M.S. Lloyd 
George the unhappy vessel would certainly have 
been blown out of the water by the gust of 
laughter that would have followed its christen- 
ing? It is a question whether the difference lies 
in ourselves or in our great men. It is easy, of 
course, to say that our great men lack the 
necessary dignity for such a use of their names. 
But Canada has just shown that it can be done. 
There is a township somewhere in Palestine 
named Balfouriana after Lord Balfour. Probably 
if we made a conscientious effort to take our 
politicians more seriously, we should find that it 
would help them too to win our confidence 
and respect—in short, to be more deserving of 
immortality. 


We deal in a leading article with the questions 
raised by two recent and notorious cases in which 
the London police gravely aspersed, without 
corroborative evidence, the characters of men 
eventually proved to be _ imnocent. Less 
important, yet not without significance, is the 
case, decided as we go to press, of the journalist 
accused of obstructing the police in the discharge 
of their (and his) duties. That he has won his 
case is something; what is more to the point is 
that he has been allowed costs. Surely whenever 
the accused is shown to be innocent he should be 
compensated in respect of his legal expenses. 
Nothing else will curb the zeal of the police in 
these matters. 
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THE CARDIFF CONFERENCE 


HE Conference of Conservative Associa- 
| tions next week at Cardiff promises to be of 
more than ordinary interest. Conservative 
policy, we are glad to think, is not directed by 
the rank and file of the party, and its representa- 
tives in Parliament and in Government are in no 
sense delegates. In that respect it differs from 
the Labour Party, whose wisest heads are 
servants indentured to the will of what may be 
only a chance majority vote. Burke long ago 
laid down the sound constitutional doctrine, alike 
of representation and of leadership, that a repre- 
sentative in Parliament did not surrender his will 
to his constituents, but retained the right of 
private judgment; and similarly leadership of a 
party, especially if it be in power, cannot shelve 
its responsibility on a majority of its followers; 
not the least important of its duties is to 
guide and sometimes to oppose their will. 

That being so, the resolutions passed at these 
annual conferences must not be taken as instruc- 
tions to the party leaders, but as representations 
which it is wise to consider very carefully but not 
necessarily to obey. And it is precisely that fact 
that gives to these conferences their value. Dis- 
cussion could not be so candid or helpful if the 
inevitable consequence were to impose a policy 
on the party leaders. And perhaps of even 
greater value than the public discussions is the 
opportunity that is given to members of the party 
from all quarters of the country to exchange 
views in private conversation. Local conditions 
affect profoundly the angle from which a policy 
is viewed, and London in particular is in need of 
adjusting its angle of vision from time to time to 
that of other parts of the country. Paris is 
France in its politics, but London is not England. 
The Fleet Street view of politics is largely 
unintelligible to the artisan or agricultural 
labourer, and the refractions of vision in West- 
minster are not those of the industrial north. 

Political interest in the country apparently 
centres in the proposals to reform the House of 
Lords and to extend the franchise to women of 
twenty-one on the same terms as men. On both 
these questions resolutions will be submitted to 
the Conference in an opposite sense. Whitehaven, 
Oldham, Bootle and Stockton have given notice 
of resolutions which, in effect, would shelve the 
reform of the Lords indefinitely. They hope 
that early steps will be taken to modify the 
present procedure by which the Speaker is solely 
responsible for certifying a Bill as a Money Bill, 
and therefore not open to amendment in the 
second chamber, but “‘ regret with reluctance that 
the result of recent discussion has disclosed the 
absence of that general measure of agreement 
which is an essential condition of durable consti- 
tutional reform.” 

On the other hand Lord Selborne on behalf of 
the South Western Division will move a resolu- 
tion calling on the Government to amend the 
Parliament Act in 1928 and to reform the House 
of Lords. It is significant that the opposition to 
the projects of industrial reform should come 
from the industrial north and its support from the 
mercantile south, where the money market pre- 
dominates over the industrial, or from districts 


where the population is less thickly crowded op 
the ground. The same geographical distribution 
of opinion is noticeable on the Women 
Franchise Bill, the other main subject o 
controversy. Putney and Dorset have resoly, 
tions opposing the extension, or suggesting tha 
if men and women are to be on the same term 

twenty-five, not twenty-one, would be a bette 
age for the political coming-of-age of both sexes, 
The main support for the lowering of the age of 
women’s franchise, apart from the official 
quarters which feel themselves bound by the 
pledge, will be found to come from the industrial 
districts. And the reason is obvious. The 
industrial north has vivid memories of the great 
political landslide of 1906, and of the difficulties 
that they had of putting the Conservative cas 
during the constitutional controversy to which 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget led. In _ industrial 
districts, again, the women come sooner in 
contact with the realities of work than they do in 
the south; not that they work harder or sooner, 
but that they see sooner those aspects of life on 
which politics have a more direct and obvious 
bearing. The factory girl of Lancashire is mor 
politically minded than the London typist, and 
matures earlier to a consciousness of what it is 
that politics are trying to do for the life of the 
people. It must be remembered, too, that our 
economic difficulties since the war are felt mainly 
in the heavy and export industries of the north, 
and that the luxury industries and the merchant 
ing interests of the south are prosperous. Thus 
the women of the north have naturally an earlier 
and keener interest in the relations between 
politics and industry than in the south.  Thes 
local differences are reflected in the various 
resolutions. 

On neither of these subjects is there a 
difference of principle within the party, but only 
of tactics. Many things are impregnable in 
logic which are neither expedient nor practic. 
able in politics, and one of the most anxious 
tasks of a leader is to work out this equation 
between reason and practice into a consistent 
party policy. For that reason the frankes 
discussion at the.Conference of these differences 
is to be welcomed, provided always that it is 
loyal. Our own view about women’s franchis 
is that the Government has no alternative but 
to honour its pledges. In the south the demani 
is faint, and there is no obvious reason why the 
Government should put itself out to meet it 
It is different in other parts of the country, 
and any neglect to honour its pledges would 
do the Government serious harm. We may 
agree that the franchise of late has been extended 
much too freely and rapidly, and, like mos 
things that are made too cheap, it is not valued 
by its possessors. But it would be singularly 
ungracious having gone so far to draw the line 
so as to exclude women of between twenty 
one and thirty. If a woman is old enough © 
marry and bring up a family she is certainly 
as well qualified to exercise the vote as the 
average youth of twenty-one. Nor need 
fear the numerical superiority of women on the 
electorate. On the whole they are a coh 
servative force, at any rate socially, in th 
country, and the idea that they are fickle 
unstable or will vote as a sex in the real 
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imaginary interests of their own sex is a com- 
illusion. 

The House of Lords question is a much more 
dificult problem for the tacticians. Really 
what they are after is not so much the reform 
of the House of Lords, which, on the whole, 
does its gwn work much better than the House 
of Commons, but the reform of the Parliament 
Act. That Act is a thoroughly bad and slovenly 

of legislation. The House of Commons 
is notoriqusly inefficient in its control over 
fnance but bitterly resents any assistance from 
any other body in work which it cannot do it- 
self. There is hardly any limit to the changes 
that can be brought about under the cover of 
a Finance Bill, and what the Parliament Act 
does is, while pretending to maintain the 
bicameral system, to set up what is in effect an 
unchecked tyranny of the Executive. So much 
is common ground with most Conservatives. 
The difficulty is that you cannot give new 
powers to an unreformed House of Lords with- 
out doing violence ta the democratic sentiment 
which is as strong in the Conservative Party as 
in any other. You are driven to propose 
reforms in the composition of the House of 

Lords which very few believe will be real 
improvements and very few want, simply because 
without these reforms you cannot have those 
constitutional safeguards against constitutional 
tyranny which very many hold are necessary. 
The probability is that the arguments pro and 
con will cancel each other out and that nothing 
will be done, but if so that only increases 
the duty of the House of Commons to regain 
that effective control over finance which at present 
it does not exercise. 


POLICE AND PUBLIC 


E referred briefly last week to two con- 

victions recorded by magistrates which 

were quashed on appeal. Since then 
it has been announced that the Home Secretary 
intends to appoint a Committee of Inquiry to 
investigate these cases and the general question 
of the solicitation laws. It is as much in the 
interests of the police as of the public that 
the anxiety existing in the public mind as a result 
of these and similar cases should be set at rest by 
a full inquiry, followed by the adoption of such 
teforms as it may judge to be advisable. 

The twa cases which have led the Home 
Secretary to the appointment of a Commission 
are fresh in the memory. In the first, a retired 
major, a man of character and position, was 
charged at Marlborough Street with having 
been drunk and disorderly and with molesting 
women in Piccadilly. The policeman who 
effected the arrest stated that a woman had com- 
plained to him of the accused’s conduct, and 
that she had agreed to accompany the officer to 
the police station. She did not, however, do so, 
and the accused person was convicted by the 
magistrate on the uncorroborated evidence of the 
policeman. Being a man able to afford the ex- 
pense of an appeal, he took his case to a higher 


court. He alleged irregularities in the conduct of 
the police, but his main case was that the police 
evidence was faulty and that he was entirely 
innocent of the charge. The Appeal Court 
granted the appeal before the case was fully 
heard, and declared the appellant to be com- 
pletely vindicated. He was, however, refused 
his costs. 

In the second case a schoolmaster with an 
unblemished record was accused of importun- 
ing near the Strand. Here again the only 
evidence offered against him was: that of the 
officer who arrested him, and on _ that 
evidence he was convicted. As in the case of 
the major, the schoolmaster appealed and his 
appeal was allowed, with an assurance from 
the Bench that his reputation was completely 
cleared. In this case costs were allowed. 

It is not to be wondered at that these cases 
and others like them should have given rise to 
a good deal of anxiety. It has for some time 
past been said that any man of innocent inten- 
tions walking alone in the Park after dark was 
a fool; now it seems that the very streets are 
unsafe. It is easy to lay indiscriminate blame 
on the police and to talk at random of 
unscrupulousness and perjury. It is truer to 
say that, taken as a whole, their conduct is 
correct and their testimony accurate. If they 
are to be unduly restricted in the exercise of 
their discretion in cases of soliciting and 
molesting they will be seriously handicapped 
in the performance of their duties, and offences 
that are now fortunately comparatively rare will 
become frequent and flagrant. The matter 
really turns on the question of uncorroborated 
evidence, and, as we have said, it is as much in 
the interests of the police as of the citizen that 
it should be cleared up. It was established 
that in the two cases under review the evidence 
of the police was inaccurate and their observation 
mistaken. The Committee when it begins its 
inquiries will no doubt pay particular attention 
to this aspect of the matter. It would seem 
only proper for it to be laid down that no 
person can be convicted of offences of this kind 
on the unsupported evidence of the policeman 
who effects the arrest. If a member of the 
public makes a complaint to an officer it is 
only reasonable that he or she should accom- 
pany that officer to the station and be in 
attendance to give evidence when the case comes 
up for hearing. It will greatly assist the police 
to be relieved of the fear of distrust and of the 
unfair strain which is put upon them in cases 
where they are forced to bear unsupported the 
whole brunt of prosecuting evidence. It is 
manifestly unfair that when their assistance 
is invoked the person who _ invokes it 
should not come forward to support them in 
court. In our opinion this should be made 
compulsory. As it is, any man or woman is 
liable, as a result of mistaken identity or mis- 
interpretation of conduct, to be dragged into 
court and convicted. It is the policeman’s word 
against his own, and the policeman’s word is 
accepted. Unfortunately the cases in which 
this kind of thing is known to have happened 
are not rare. 

What makes the matter disturbing for the man 
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of small means, the average man who walks 
about the streets of London, is the uncertainty as 
to whether, in the event of his being convicted, 
and appealing, and winning his appeal, he will 
be able to recover costs. In the usual run of 
things he is unable to do so, and this considera- 
tion makes it in the majority of cases impossible 
for him to appeal at all. He may thus find 
himself at the mercy of the word of one man, 
fallible as the rest of humanity. This is the 
second aspect of the matter to which the Com- 
mittee will doubtless direct their attention. It 
would seem to be no more than reasonable to lay 
it down that, where appeals against police court 
convictions are successful, the costs of such 
appeals shall be automatically allowed to the 
appellant. This would obviate an injustice to 
the man of small means and remove from his 
mind the fear and suspicion that innocent persons 
are from time to time convicted and find them- 
selves without practical means of redress. 

What ordinary people for the most part com- 
plain of is not unscrupulousness on the part of 
the police, or a definite misuse of their powers, so 
much as the dictatorial attitude they too often 
adopt before and after an arrest. They take a man 
into custody, perhaps on suspicion, perhaps on 
the word of an unproduced complainant; there- 
after their word is law. The accused person is 
released (or not released) on bail, and when he is 
brought before the magistrate he is at the 
mercy of whatever the police may say 
against him unless he can afford counsel. A 
particularly disturbing feature of one of the 
recent cases was the suggestion in police evidence 
that had it been known that the accused was a 
major he would have received different treatment 
at the police station. This fact, and the fact that 
only persons of comparative wealth can afford to 
appeal, suggests that there may be considerable 
numbers of persons in humble stations of life 
who are irregularly treated or wrongly convicted, 
whose cases never receive public attention, and 
who consequently have no redress. The situa- 
tion would be materially eased by the two reforms 
we have indicated: by making corroborative 
evidence compulsory, and by adjusting the 
matter of costs so as to bring an appeal to Czsar 
within the reach of everyone. 


THE SPANISH NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY 


HE essential conditions of political democracy 

have never really existed in Spain. The Cortes, 

it is true, had all the appearance of being a 
representative assembly, but there was _ not, 
corresponding to the mechanism of the Cortes, a 
definite cleavage of political opinion among 
Spaniards. In the nineteenth century, while the 
Church and the Army lost none of their power behind 
the scenes, the ordinary Spanish citizen had no means 
of political education, and politics became the special 
preserve of a clique, a class of men wedded to 
business interests who remained out of touch with the 
special needs of the country and with the main 
currents of political affairs in other lands, 

Yet in spite of the general apathy the ‘‘ politicos ” 
were so vociferous that in no country, perhaps, has 
there been such an abundance of constitutional theory 
by the side of political ignorance and indifference, or 


so much lip-service paid to Parliamentary Government 
in the name of a people which by temperament and 
tradition is ill-fitted for it. This paradox gives the 
clue to the attitude taken up by General Primo de 
Rivera from the first, and it explains also the peculiar 
character of the National Consultative Assembly cop. 
voked by Royal Decree for October 10. 

When the Directory took over power, first the 
Moroccan problem monopolized the constructive 
energies of the Directory, and General Primo de 
Rivera contented himself with filling the various offices 
in the provincial and municipal councils with honest 
local worthies on whom he could rely, and who were 
in no way tainted by the political intrigues of the old 
regime. 

With the satisfactory conclusion of the Moroccan 
campaign—making it possible to reduce the period of 
military service and so to release more energy for the 
ordinary problems of civil life—the Government had 
its hands free to tackle pressing economic problems 
and to begin its strictly political work. In July, 1926, 
General Primo de Rivera, evidently heeding public 
opinion, announced that he would call a national con- 
vention to consider governmental reforms. Why was 
it postponed till now, fourteen months later? For 
various reasons, chief among them being, first, the 
mutiny of artillery officers, coming just after the 
discovery of the Aguilera-Weyler plot, and, secondly, 
the failure of the Spanish bluff at Geneva which 
‘* rattled ” the Government and made them pause 
before introducing the experiment of a National 
Constituent Assembly—for which, indeed, there was 
still no urgent demand. 

‘* National ” is, to begin with, a misnomer. There 
is no historical precedent for a National Assembly 
not chosen directly or indirectly by the electorate 
and hence in the political sense of the term 
representative. The members of the new Spanish 
Assembly, by contrast, are men selected by the Primo 
de Rivera Government as being representative of all 
the economic and intellectual activities of the nation. 
Its composition makes it tolerably certain that the 
Assembly will make no startling political demands, 
besides the fact that it is not to share sovereignty with 
the King and will have of itself no legislative or 
administrative authority. It is explained in the 
preamble that the total membership of about 300 will 
comprise three main sections—the representatives of 
the State, the provinces and the municipalities, 
‘* which are the three great wheels of national life”; 
those of the professional classes and business men; 
and those of the Patriotic Union and the men who 
signed last year’s plebiscite. The list of members has 
now been published, and is seen to include a number 
of non-political men of distinction beyond the frontiers 
of Spain such as the Duke of Alba, a great friend of 
England, and Elias Tormo, the well-known literary 
and art critic. 

There will be a sprinkling of economic and technical 
experts chosen by the Ministers of the various Depart- 
ments of State, but the division of work in the 
Assembly will not be departmental but according to 
subject. In many respects the organization resembles 
the Assembly at Geneva with its working committees. 
Each of the eighteen sections will be called upon to 
devote its attention to special elements of the three 
major tasks which the Assembly is set, namely (a) to 
prepare preliminary plans for a new constitution 
superseding that of 1876 to be submitted in due course 
to a referendum of the country, (b) to study the Budget 
estimates for next year, no doubt with a view to 
instituting some sort of control of the public purse, 
and (c) to formulate the electoral law under which 
members of the future Constituent Cortes are to be 
chosen. : 

For there is no suggestion of claiming constitutional 
legality for the present assembly of ‘ notables,” and 
therefore a great deal of the criticism that might be 
expected from political quarters is disarmed. The 
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scheme in which the Assembly is an element 
weitly admits that neither the Government nor the 
Assembly can make a constitution. A constitution 
requires the sanction of elected representatives of the 
gation, otherwise it is, at the best, a charter 
“octroyé ” or granted by King to nation. It will be 
for the successor of the present body to pass the law 
by which Spain will ranK once more as a constitutional 
country. Meanwhile General Primo de Rivera in an 
ifterview has summed up the raison d’étre of the 
Consultative Assembly by saying that its mission is 
to discuss and approve the reforms and help the 
Government in consummating the political changes 
which answer to the wishes of the people. 

The period 1876-1923 saw the rise and development 
of a system of centralized administration modelled 
dosely on the French without any of the essential 
conditions of success which centuries of tradition have 
created in France. The present Government is 
moving in the direction of decentralization through its 
steady encouragement of local enterprise in the 
economic sphere. General Primo de Rivera’s purpose 
now is frankly to gain time while old antagonisms 
die out and a new political sense is being born in the 
fire of local patriotism. W. H. C. 


BRITAIN’S LEAGUE POLICY 


[From OuR Own CoRRESPONDENT ] 


Geneva, September 27 


HAT promised to be the dullest, and has in 
W fact been easily the most _ interesting, 

Assembly of the League of Nations has come 
to an end, and Geneva hotel managers are no longer 
curt, but excessively courteous. Beds have been 
moved out of bathrooms, and there is no longer all- 
night activity in the building of the League Secretariat 
in order to get the minutes of one day’s meetings to 
the delegates with their breakfast on the following 
morning. 

The Assembly has been interesting because there 
has been nothing particularly sensational about it. 
On previous occasions there has nearly always been 
one topic which excited us to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. This year we have had no Draft Treaty 
of Mutual Security, no Geneva Protocol, but, instead, 
a long and extremely interesting debate on the co- 
relation between compulsory arbitration and disarma- 
ment, which has ended in the adoption of rather 
anodyne resolutions ‘‘ inviting” Members of the 
League to continue their study of the methods whereby 
they may obtain the greatest measure of security at 
the least possible cost. The all-embracing idea behind 
the Geneva Protocol has, of course, been abandoned, 
or at any rate put aside for the moment, and the 
effort now is to encourage regional agreements along 
the lines of the Locarno Pacts. 

The Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference will meet again before the end of the year, 
despite the reaction caused by its relative failure in 
the Spring and by the complete failure of the Three- 
Power Naval Conference. A ‘‘ solemn renunciation of 
all wars of aggression ’’ was voted with acclamation. 
On the face of it these resolutions may appear to be 
very meagre. Indeed, they mark no great advance 
upon the resolutions reached in previous years. But 
it has to be remembered that in previous years Ger- 
Many was not a Member of the League. It is 
generally considered out here that a joint programme 
of disarmament which has been agreed to by Great 
Britain (with her objections to compulsory arbitration), 
by France (with her insistent demands for security), 
and by Germany (who can never forget that she is 
disarmed while other nations are not), marks a very 


Europe still preoccupies all minds. 
worry about difficulties which may arise elsewhere, 
and not a few observers out here believe that what 
Great Britain aims at is a League which is just 
strong enough to keep peace in Europe and will 
thereby allow her to devote all her,attention to the 
development of relations with the other parts of the 
Empire. 
instead of having to worry about the squabbles of 
minor European countries, would be able to appoint 
the League as overseer and deal with Geneva alone. 
This may or may not be a fair interpretation of 
British aims, but here at any rate the more far-sighted 
—or, perhaps, the more alarmist—observers suggest 
that the failure of the Three-Power Conference has 
led to the beginning of an Anglo-American rivalry 
which nothing now can prevent, and which would 


Perhaps ‘‘ world” peace is an exaggeration, for 
Nobody seems to 


In other words, the British Government, 


render it advisable for Great Britain to do all she can 
to strengthen the League and the idea of international 
solidarity behind it. 


ANOTHER CHANCE FOR ADAM 
By Ivor BROWN 


"Tb sermon preached by the Bishop of 
Birmingham in Westminster Abbey last Sunday 
has been widely and naturally quoted. It was 
a vigorous reply to the suggestion that we should put 
science to sleep for ten years and a comprehensive 
invitation to the Church to regard the Darwinians as 
the best of friends. Dr. Barnes, it seems, is fully 
ready to wipe Eden off the map and to regard man’s 
first disobedience not as the collapse of an innocent 
but as the custom of a hardened criminal. It is not 
my intention to become entangled in a debate of dogma 
or a squabble of the sects. But, as an amateur of 
moral and political philosophy, I cannot help seeing a 
certain irony in the present situation. For the Bishop, 
with all his passion for being up to date, is bowing his 
knee to a science which is as old-fashioned as polkas 
and pony-carts. He heroically throws over more and 
more of the Old Testament in order to make room for 
the New Learning. Yet if he was appealing to learn- 
ing which is really new instead of to stale Victorian 
bulls, the first thing which the professors might do 
would be to demand the salvage of the rejected myths 
and to say a kindly word for poor old Paradise. The 
Bishop, in short, is in such a hurry to be modern that 
he has not stopped to find out what the moderns are 
saying. 

The matter can be approached from three aspects. 
On theological and biological grounds I respectfully 
leave it alone, merely calling the Bishop’s attention to 
the preface to ‘ Back to Methuselah’ as an anatomy 
of Darwinian melancholy which can hardly be over- 
looked. Anthropology is the third way of approach, 
and it is also the way that I, for one, find most 
interesting. Now the anthropology which is really 
modern does not swallow without chewing; it does 
not accept the Victorian pronouncements about man’s 
loathsome infancy of strife and blood. It accepts 
the term ‘ evolution,” but it also stops to ask what 
the term means. It certainly believes that man has 
grown from the ape and altered and made institutions 
and conquests and colonies, but it does not believe that 
he has steadily pushed upwards from mud to morality, 
and it would not complacently congratulate the 
plutocrat that he is not as his swinish brother in the 
bush or amid the ice-floes. It sees the facts of growth 
and degeneration, of horizontal as well as of vertical 
movements, of social falls as well as of social rises. 
It studies the tremendous bearing of human institu- 


m™portant step in the direction of world peace. 


tions on human nature, and is convinced that the 
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progress of society is not half as simple as the 
Darwinian law-givers pretended. Finally it would 
not immediately agree with the Bishop when he tells us 
that 

B ological inquiry has definitely established that much that is 

evil in man’s passions and appetites is due to natural instincts 

inherited from his animal ancestors. In fact man is not a 

being who has fallen from an ideal state of perfect innocence ; 

he is an animal slowly gaining spiritual understanding and 
with the gain rising far above his spiritual ancestors. 

It might, I think, turn round and teil the Bishop 
not to be so contemptuous of his own religion, since 
Eden is not such a silly idea as he thinks it, and 
Shelley may well have been more scientific than 
Herbert Spencer. 

The school of anthropology to which I refer owes 
much to the research and to the leadership of Elliot 
Smith and W. J. Perry. The school is not a 
dogmatic regiment; it differs on details and does not 
persecute schism. Its main insistence is on the 
dispersion of culture (with subsequent degenerations) 
as a better clue to the problems of antiquity than the 
old idea of spontaneous growth in a hundred different 
centres of competition. But where students like Mr. 
Perry most actively challenge the Darwinian theory 
of ceaseless selection by ceaseless struggle is in their 
view that social horrors like greed and war are not 
natural marks of the beast but are largely conditioned 
by human institutions and by the mistakes which man 
has made. In other words, there may have been a 
state of virtual innocence and there may have been a 
social degeneration which can quite accurately be called 
‘* a fall.” While man was progressing in his conduct 
of external affairs, he was retrogressing in his conduct 
of himself. Thus the ubiquitous myths about a 
paradisal past are worth examining as much for their 
prese as for their poetry. The genuine stuff of 
history may lie where the old anthropologists saw 
nothing but the maunderings of oafs and hinds. 

This new anthropology is at the moment expressing 
itself for the larger public in a series of small books 
edited by Elliot Smith under the title of ‘In the 
Beginning.’ It is a happy coincidence that the series 
should have appeared in the same week as the Bishop 
of Birmingham’s hearty declaration of loyalty to the 
Darwinian notions of a steady rise by steady struggle. 
Perhaps he will find time to read, for instance, Mr. 
H. J. Massingham on ‘ The Golden Age.’* In this 
book Mr. Massingham, under inevitable compulsion of 
brevity, skilfully combines the researches of the 
sociological travellers with the myriad myths of 
Saturnian reigns, Gardens of Eden, and epochs of 
golden peace. All young civilizations, in their just 
distress, look back to a lost innocence, and the more 
we study the ways of those who have never been 
infected by civilization at all the more we discover 
the existence of a moral simplicity accompanying the 
innocence in all that is now called ‘ progressive.” 
Darwinism handed us a joke along with its science, 
and that jest of the cave-man has been exceedingly 
popular. But, unfortunately for the joke, the cousins 
of the cave-man, that is to say men who only gather 
and do not grow food and who use no metals, have 
survived until recently in various corners of the earth. 
The united testimony of those who have explored their 
habits is that they are peaceably social; that war is 
not in them ; and that what we understand by savagery 
comes with food-growing, metal-working, property in 
land and persons, and the subjection of the individual 
to the institution. When the terror of the treasure, 
the tribe, and the god does descend upon them it is 
indeed a terrible terror. But there is no evidence that 
it was an eternal or inevitable terror. The happiness 
of the really primitive may be dismissed as the bliss 
that is all ignorance. But the more that anthropology, 
instead of spinning yarns about Eve, delves for facts 
about Adam, the more reason have we for believing 
that the doctrine of the fall is not just a silly con- 


* Published by Gerald Howe. 2s. 6d. 


coction of priests and poets. It is indisputable tha 
the first cave-men in Europe were artists of grea 
power and precision; why should we presume that jp 
all else they were rough and ravening monsters? 
There is no evidence whatever that they fought each 
other; Cain, as the progressive new-comer, may be as 
historical as he is horrible. 

Mr. Massingham traces the myth of the Golden 
from Hesiod and Ovid to Rousseau and Shelley. The 
basis of the myth is the concept of original Virtue, 
which is a far more Christian doctrine than is that of 
original sin. The men of science from Descartes to 
Darwin have continually tried to shackle this up. 
quenchable optimism of the individual in deadeni 
laws of social growth. The irony lies in the turn of 
the situation. Anthropology, which during the last 
century was continually buffeting the naughty oj 
Adam with the club-law of its own invention, has 
brought Adam into court instead of sending him down 
unheard. The true cave-man is sought for “ ip 
Siberian tundras, in pockets of North America, in 
strips of the Arctic regions, in the jungles of South. 
Western Asia, in a few islands of the Pacific,” and so 
forth, Mr. Massingham brings a score of scientific 
witnesses into the box, and with one accord they speak 
up for the meek and merry disposition of old Adam. 
He is nearest to the brute, but he is no match in 
brutality for man of the metal, much less of the 
machine, ages. He has never sacrificed himself to 
property or principality. When he began to discover 
some good things, he began to lose others. He rose 
and fell, developed and decayed. He smothered his 
natural self under unnatural laws. This is not merely 
the bleating of bards, it is the conclusion of science. 
Accordingly, before the Bishop of Birmingham has 
finally razed all the orchards of Eden to the ground, 
he might give Adam the right to appeal. The poor 
man had rough justice from Heaven and from science 
he has had even less consideration. Let him have 
another chance. It is science, not superstition, which 
insists. 


A POLITICAL JOURNALIST 


By HERBERT SIDEBOTHAM 


a stylist, two volumes of his autobiography* would 
be more than the most friendly reader could endure. 
Apart from the biographical details, and the chapters 
that deal with his internal editorship of the old ever- 
ing Westminster Gazette, there is not a great deal 
that is new in these two volumes. There is much 
about Liberal personalities in the last twenty-five years, 
but Mr. Spender’s own biography of Campbell Banner- 
man and Mr. Gardiner’s ‘ Harcourt ’ and other books 
have done justice to their discords, and the most inno 
cent Liberal now knows that the feud between Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George did not begin with 
them but was the continuance of a cleavage which 
went back for at least thirty years—in fact that the 
Liberal Party is, and long has been, as much a coal 
tion as was the last Coalition Government itself. 
These discords go to the very roots of our political 
history, and some day we shall have an historian who 
will exhibit the deep and tragic philosophy of the sub- 
ject in a plain story. But Mr. Spender is not the 
man to write such a book, and in these volumes he 
content for the most part to dwell on’ the surface. 
There are singularly few surprises in the book. 1 
reader will learn something of Morley’s vanity (his 
besetting sin), of Rosebery’s charm, and of the traits 
more or less amiable of many other famous men. But 
the characters nearly always are and say exactly whe! 


|: Mr. J. A. Spender were less urbane and gentle 


** Life, Journalism and Politics.’ By J. A. Spender. Cassell 
2 vols. 42s. 
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would expect them to be and say, Discretion and 
an essential dignity, always characteristic of Mr. 
Spender, veil the full revelation of the truth. But the 
style overcomes a certain quality, partly shyness, partly 
conventionality, in the political thinking, and few who 

in these volumes will not be seduced into finish- 
ing them. Politically, the passages in the memoirs 
that leave the strongest impression on the mind are 
the account of Joseph Chamberlain’s tirade against 
Gladstone, and of Lord Loreburn’s fury when he found 
Mr. McKenna consulting Mr. Spender, about the time 
of Agadir, on questions of high international policy 
which Loreburn said were kept secret from him- 
self. The more one reads about the events of 
these days the more amazing becomes the conspiracy 
which imposed on the Liberals a foreign policy which 
would have been repudiated by the overwhelming 
majority of the party if it had known. Whether the 
conspiracy was for the good of the country, only his- 
tory can decide. But incidentally one could wish that 
Mr. Spender had been indiscreet enough to tell us why 
Mr. McKenna left the Admiralty. It was a highly 
creditable reason and it is almost due to Mr. McKenna 
that it should be known. 

The number of important people with whom Mr. 
Spender was on terms of intimacy, and the assiduity 
with which they cultivated him and he them, are amaz- 
ing, and his record of his conversations with them 
enhances the importance of these volumes. One 
wonders, however, whether all this visiting was for 
the good of his journalism. On the whole the less 
a political journalist sees of the people who govern us 
the better he will write about them and the greater 
his influence will be. The editor who has to sup- 
press information because it was given him in con- 
fidence is often at a disadvantage with the outsider 
who can infer the truth with equal accuracy from 
facts known to everyone. And, indeed, Mr. Spender 
admits that this disadvantage was felt in his own 
office. Seeing too many people has the further draw- 
back that it makes a leader too much the resultant 
of forces, and this was the fault of the wonderful 
series of leaders that Mr. Spender wrote for the old 
Westminster. Despite their information they too often 
followed rather than decided the event; the Manchester 
Guardian, during the Boer War and later Liberal con- 
troversies, much more frequently gave the lead to 
the party. It must, however, be admitted that Mr. 
Spender, though his friendships and political sym- 
pathies were with the Rosebery and Asquithian wings 
of the party, never let personal reasons corrupt his 
political convictions ; always he was the smoother and 
adjuster of difficulties even when no adjustment was 
possible and a breach might have been more whole- 
some in the public interest. And of course as an 
example of long-sustained excellence in technique and 
finish these leaders in the Westminster have never 
been equalled. 

Throughout the book one finds oneself constantly 
thinking regretfully of the defunct Westminster. 
There, in the seagreen files, is the real monument 
of Mr. Spender’s genius as a journalist; these volumes 
should rightly be considered in the nature of a com- 
mentary on the classics of his journalism. 

Mr. Spender tells us much about his methods and 
instincts of work, and very interesting reading it 
makes. He was fortunate both in his colleagues and 
in a proprietor who, because he was so able, was also 
conscious of his own limitations and proud of the 
paper’s prestige. One of the curious facts revealed 
by the book is the friendship between Northcliffe and 
Mr. Spender. No one did more than Northcliffe to 
depress the school of journalism of which Mr. Spender 
and the Westminster were distinguished representa- 
tives; yet it is not surprising to learn that he had a 
great admiration both for Mr. Spender and his writ- 
ing, and once offered to let him have £100,000 if that 
would help him and his paper. Mr. Spender has much 
that is interesting to say on the journalism of opinion 


as distinguished from the journalism of ‘‘ stunts,’ 
and he has two good final chapters in which he dis- 
cusses his philosophy of life, especially in relation to 
the future peace of the world. Neither an original 
nor a courageous thinker, Mr. Spender is one of the 
greatest journalists of our time, and it is good to have 
in these volumes so full a revelation of his humane 
and tolerant personality and his broad culture. These 
things are becoming rarer, alas, in out daily 
journalism. 


ON EPIGRAM 


By Huarre BELLoc 


ING, Heav’nly Muse. 
. Sing—no, prose—on Epigram. Note, when I 

say epigram, I mean epigram in verse. The 
moment you begin to talk of other epigrams, you 
are without limits or bounds: you are without form 
and void, as was the earth before the biologists 
tackled it and made it the jolly thing it is, through 
their very powerful instrument of Evolution. There 
is nothing more wearisome than discussing things 
which are without form and void, or for that matter, 
than looking at them. Therefore I say that when I 
write of epigram I write of epigram in verse. 

Now I do not deny that epigram can be written in 
prose; indeed, the great mass of epigram has been 
so written, from the time when the first man who 
murdered his brother by stealth said in the language 
of those parts, ‘‘ You did not catch the irony of my 
last remark,” to the words which some say are those 
of a modern Pope, who said to the Bishop of Gibral- 
tar, ‘‘ I also am conspicuous in your diocese.” But 
the human race has agreed—I hope—and if they have 
not they must agree after the publishing of this essay 
—for they will have no choice—that the perfect 
epigram must be in verse. The reason is that all 
things attain perfection through form, and that in 
form is their perfection defined. Now verse is the 
triumph of form. On which account have I always 
regarded prose as the lumbering, terrestrial, blear- 
eyed, stumble-footed, gasping, unsatisfactory, 
bestial, lower-than-half-brother or terrene, second- 
cousin downwards, of verse. Of poesy I do not 
speak; that is matter for Gods: but I say that plain 
verse is the necessary vehicle of any perfect form. On 
this account also (I know very well that I am digres- 
sing—but so I must) I believe that all compositions in 
their perfection should be in verse: a Collins after 
a week-end in the country: 

Thank you, my Friend, who have a lot of oof, 
For keeping me two nights beneath your roof. 
The love-letter : 
It was my shame, and now it is my boast, 
That I have loved you rather more than most. 
The invitation : 
If you will lunch with me at half past one, 
You'll meet Maria’s unimportant son. 
The excuse : 


I cannot dine upon the thirty-first, 
Because I suffer from a normal thirst, 
And what you give your guests is of the worst. 


Here I must digress again, adding a digression 
within a digression, like those brackets within 
brackets which are the delight of examiners in 
algebra. It is a mistake to make ‘“‘ thirst” rhyme 
with ‘‘ first,” because ‘‘ th” is too much like “ f ” in 
sound. On the other hand, there are not enough 
rhymes in that monosyllable “ urst” or ‘‘ irst.” 
Indeed, it is a defect of the English language that 
there should be so few rhymes in it. This defect has 
been very well pointed out by Captain Graham, in 
his lines about Love Poetry. I now end this digres- 
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sion within a digression and go back to the matter 
of my original digression. (I confess we are getting 
a long way off from epigrams; but it is my pride to 
return at last, like the boomerang, to the place from 
which I started.) All forms of expression are at their 
highest in verse. Not in rhyme, note you, which is 
a peculiarity of our civilisation; but in a strict and 
ritually rhythmic shape. Look at this, for instance, 
which is the motto of the magazine of my old school : 


Tanti non es ais, sapis Luperce. 


(End of the digression). 


The epigram in verse tests the writer. He must 
pull it off altogether or not at all. The epigram in 
prose may succeed or half-succeed, and there is no 
boundary between the one and the other; but the 
success and half-success fade away over an indefinite 
belt. You can never say of the epigram in prose, 
‘* This is final! This is IT.” But you can of the 
epigram in verse. When you read, for instance, of 
the Divines who 

Try to learn polite behaviour 
By reading books against their Saviour 
(I hope I have got it right: it is something like that, 
anyhow) you may justly say that the target has been 
touched in the bull’s eye; a stone wall has been 
reached. Here is finality. And so you may say of 
the couplet, I think, 
He would often flush with terror, where another 
would have paled; 
And he tried to do his duty. But how damnably 
he failed! 
or again: 
Godolphin says he does not wish to swell 
The Roll of Fame; and it is just as well. 

There has come into being during our own time a 
very damnable sort of man, bred I know not under 
what influences and cursed by I know not what malig- 
nant stars, having about his cradle at his baptismal 
feast evil fairies crowding the good, and enchanted by 
the Wizard enemies of his father, or perhaps of his 
mother, who attempts epigram—yes, and epigram in 
verse !—without the least conception of what is meant 
by finality. He seems to think, does this abortion (I 
use the term in its most general sense), that so long 
as a joke is obvious, the syllables in each line are of 
the required number, and that the couplet or quatrain 
rhymes more or less, he has written an epigram. 
Frankly I prefer the fellow who is content with the 
tiresome old dodge of taking a common saying, turn- 
ing it upside down, issuing it thus in prose, and so 
achieving fame from Wimbledon, passing round by 
the south through Croydon to Eltham, Lewisham, 
Greenwich, and so across the river by East Ham, 
Islington (I suppose—I have but a vague idea of the 
map), Highgate, Hampstead, Willesden, Ealing, and 
in general the outer places about London. 

But here again (another digression), what conven- 
tion is this? Time was when a city (pronounced 
Pollis, though spelt Polis) was a very definite thing, 
full of slaves whose masters, the gentlemen, dined 
together and made excellent jokes. Those without the 
walls heard but the echoes of these, and that is why 
Aristophanes makes the loutish boy beg to be allowed 
a few ‘‘ city words” as he comes towards the Gates 
of Athens. But to-day it is quite the other way. All 
our best wits live in the suburbs, and indeed, there are 
no suburbs to-day on account of petrol, unless indeed 
you may call Plymouth a suburb. 

But enough of this, and to return to epigrams. The 
question arises whether an epigram may ever be 
tender, just, loyal, pious or heroic. It would seem 
not, for the epigram is a weapon in the hand of the 
hater, or at the very least of the scorner. But on the 
other hand, it is written, ‘‘ God delights in Brevity,” 
and again ‘‘ Be terse.” 

At this point I add yet another digression. It has 
been suggested to me even as I write. It seems there 


is a Board of Guardians here in London over whose 
doorway is inscribed this motto: ‘‘ Be brief; be 
bright; be gone.” Ah me! A motto rather for youth 
cut off in its splendour than for guardians, who are, 
or were until women crept in, of a bearded middle 
age. 
No, there is such a thing as your tender, or pious, 
even your heroic epigram; but it has to be very good 
indeed to stand a chance in the great press and crush 
of competition of epigrams which shuffle and jostle and 
elbow each other down the narrow, brick-lined, bulb. 
lighted, tunnel-like, ill-ornamented and very stuffy 
corridors of time. Of these, among the best is I think 
a line which I ascribe by memory to Hood (and if 
anybody else wrote it, why, let him take the glory—] 
shall not stand in his way) : 


We thought her dying when she slept 
And sleeping when she died. 


But this kind is not another epigram, though it also 
deals with the passage out of this life : 
Here William lies in truth: before he died 
(Of drinking gingerly) in truth, he lied! 
It would seem, then, that the subject of the epigram 
does not produce its quality, for though the subject of 
this last be the awful business of the transition from 
this mortal life to some other, yet there is nothing 
about it of an heroical or religious quality. It is of a 
baser sort. 
Which reminds me, my little friends (and with this 
I conclude) that I did—I myself, with these mine eyes 
—on this very day of God, see in a Tube station an 
advertisement stuck up in large letters, which told me 
this: ‘‘ Swedenborg has said that Death is only the 
passage from this life to another.” 
Lord! What an original man ! 


T’MATCH 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


F you are in Bruddersford on Saturday 
| cticraace, you go to t’match. I was in 

Bruddersford last Saturday afternoon, and 
quite automatically set out for t’match. As a 
matter of fact, there were several footbal] matches, 
of varying codes, to choose from, and when I 
marched out of the hotel I had no idea at which 
particular match I should arrive. 1 simply 
followed a grey-green tide of cloth caps, which 
swept me down streets that grew meaner at every 
turn, past canals and gas works, until finally 
we came to the edge of the town. In that part 
of the West Riding, the Bruddersford district, 
there is not a very marked difference between 
town and country. When the last street brings 
you to a field, you are not aware of any dramatic 
contrast, simply because the field is not one of 
your pretty lush meadows, peeping and smiling, 
but is a dour slab of earth that keeps its grass 
as short as a wool merchant keeps his hair. 

This countryside, an angry spur or two of the 
Pennines, valleys full of black rock, does not 
regard the local handiwork of man with dis 
favour. If there must be men about, it say’, 
then let them build factories and railway sidings 
and gas works: and so all these things seem to 
flower naturally out of that grim country. 
There are some parts of the West Riding that 
do suggest to you that industry is the supreme 
vandal, that the fair face of Nature has been 
blackened; but none of these fine. thoughts came 
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jo you in the neighbqurhood of Bruddersford, 
where it is obvious that town and country are all 
of a piece and the tall black chimneys seem 
inevitable if fantastic outcroppings of rock on 
those steep hillsides. Moors and mills, smoke 
and stone: I need say nq more, because either 

know or you don’t. (And let us have no 
talk of the Brontés, who did not live in this 

icular district, who were not Yorkshire 
people, and who should be given a close season.) 
It is a country, whether it expresses itself in 
fields or streets, moors or mills, that puts man 
on his mettle. It defies him to live there, and 
so it has bred a special race that can live there, 
stocky men with short upper lips and jutting 
long chins, men who roll a little in their walk 
and carry their heads stiffly, twelve stone of 
combative instinct. If you have never seen 
any of these men, take a look at the Yorkshire 
cricket team next summer. Or come to t’match. 

I paid my shilling and then discovered that 
it was a rugger match, presumably the Northern 
Union, the professional, thirteen-a-side, all 
scrimmage game. I was annoyed to find that the 
match had started. There were about ten 
thousand people there, including a thousand 
little boys all screaming in a special pen, but I 
was disappointed at the lack of enthusiasm. 
Nobody apart from the boys seemed to be paying 
much attention to the game. I noticed too that 
the players, though sufficiently well-built fellows, 
were not the giants I expected to find in Northern 
Union rugger. It was all very disappointing. 
“Who are they?’ I asked the man on my 
tight. ‘“‘ Nay, ah doan’t knaw,”’ he replied. 
“Tt’s- t’lads’ match. Under twenty-one.’ 
I began to see light. ‘‘ This isn’t the proper 
match, then ?’’ I remarked to him. He started 
atme: ‘* This is nowt,’’ he said, dispassionately. 
“T’match begins in a minute or _ two. 
Bruddersford versus Millsbury.’’ This explained 
everything; the afternoon had not yet begun. 

I cast a complacent eye on t’lads, who 
very soon cleared off to the sound of an odd 
cheer or two. Then there was silence. (We all 
waited for Bruddersford and Millsbury to appear. 
I could feel a difference in the atmosphere. 
Then they came running on and we all shouted. 
Bruddersford were in red, and Millsbury were 
in blue. The forwards on both sides were 
colossal fellows, fit to engage in a scrum with a 
few elephants. A minute later t’match had 
begun. The Bruddersford back immediately 
performed several miracles, and we all applauded 
him and called him Joe. ‘‘ That’s right, Joe!” 
we told him, though I cannot say he took much 
notice of us. Then Number Eight of Millsbury, 
who looked like a bull in a blue jersey, grabbed 
hold of Joe a minute or two after he had rid him- 
self of the ball and threw him several yards. 
Joe did not seem to care very much, but we were 
very angry. ‘* Mark him, Joe!’’ we cried: 

Watch Number Eight, Joe!’’ These tactics, 
however, could nat prevent Bruddersford from 
scoring. Ginger began it. There is always 
a red-haired man in every team—or if there is 
not, then the manager does not know his busi- 
ness—and this one was a little wiry fellow, who 
played three-quarter. (At least, he was always 
Waiting outside the scrums to pick up the ball, 
and frequently one saw him emerging from a 


heap of humanity, looking none the worse for 
having had about half a ton of bone and muscle 
piled on him.) Suddenly, then, Ginger went 
through like a little red shuttle, and we all 
shouted away as the ball sailed between the tall 
posts a minute afterwards. Then the game was 
lost for half an hour in a desert of scrimmages. 
There are too many scrimmages in this Northern 
Union game. I got tired of seeing those twelve 
men pushing and heaving. 

The man on my left, whose cap was too small 
and moustache too large, was disgusted. ‘‘ Nay, 
Bruddersford,’’ he kept shouting in my ear, 
‘lake foitball.”” He was angry, passionate, a 
man with shattered ideals. He had come to see 
foitball laked and it was not being laked 
properly. Bruddersford were winning, but being 
something more than a mere partisan, being a 
critic of the art, he was not comforted. ‘‘ They’re 
not passing, not passing,’’ he told my left ear- 
drum. ‘‘ Look at that! Nay, Bruddersford!”’ 
he would cry. He appeared to suspect that my 
left ear-drum entertained views of the game quite 
different from his own. Just before half-time, a 
man in front of me but some distance away, a 
man with a cap at the back of his head, a red 
muffler, and an angry unshaven face, above 
which he tilted a beer bottle from time to time, 
suddenly created a diversion. He was, I think, 
a Millsbury supporter, one of those men who 
have no money but yet contrive to follow their 
football teams wherever they go, and he must 
have entered into an argument with some 
Bruddersford enthusiast. I do not know what 
they were arguing about; all that I do know is 
that suddenly this man turned round to face us 
and cried at the top of his voice: ‘‘ Neck and 
ankles, that’s what I say. Neck and ankles.’ 
He seemed to be in a towering rage. Then he 
turned round again to look at the game, but a 
moment later, still more furious, he cried to us 
his mysterious slogan: Neck and ankles!”’ 
Then he added, as an afterthought: ‘* You 
can’t get away from it. Neck and ankles!” 
He took another long pull at his bottle. ‘‘ Ger 
aht wi’ yer!’’ we said to him. This roused him 
to a frenzy, and putting down his bottle and 
raising his voice, he yelled: ‘‘ B——-y neck and 
ankles! B——y neck and b—~y ankles!” 
And he glared defiance at some three thousand 
of us. ‘“ Put a sock in it!’ we yelled back to 
him, and turned our attention to the game. 

The two great events of the second half were 
Nosey’s try and the sending off of Millsbury’s 
Number Six. Nosey had done very little up to 
the time he received that pass, and I had come to 
the conclusion that he was not a man worth 
watching. He got the ball, however, well in 
his own half, and began ta race at a prodigious 
speed down the touchline. Millsbury made a 
rush at him but after he had pushed away one 
or two and swerved from two or three more, he 
gathered speed and simply outran all the others, 
curving in exquisitely at the last to plant the 
ball neatly between the posts. You should have 
heard our shouts for Nosey. Even the critic 
on my left was impressed, and was very satirical 
at the expense of some unknown detractors of 
the great Nosey. ‘‘ And then they say ’e can’t 
run. Can’t run!’’ he sneered. ‘* Beat ’em all. 
Beat ’em all.’’ He liked this phrase so much 
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that he kept repeating it at odd moments during 
the next quarter-of-an-hour. 

But he was not so repetitious as the little man 
in the mackintosh behind me. It was the sending 
off of Millsbury’s Number Six that set him going. 
This Number Six had completely lost his temper 
and made a rush at a Bruddersford man when the 
ball was far away. The Bruddersford man con- 
trived to throw him down, but the referee deter- 
mined to make an example of this Number Six— 
for the play was becoming very rough—and so 
ordered him off the field. We gave him a boo or 
two as he left. But the little man in the mackin- 
tosh was still indignant, and proclaimed, in those 
flat tones that are sometimes discovered in 
fanatics, that if he, Number Six, had tried it on 
with Mulligan (the burliest of all the Brudders- 
fords) Number Six would not have walked off 
but would have had to have been carried off. 

The game began again, and blues and reds 
charged one another and fell in heaps. “If 
’e’d tried it on with Mulligan, ’e’d ’ave been 
carried off ’’ came the flat voice from behind. 
Another try for Bruddersford: Ginger again! 
But Joe couldn’t convert it. Hard lines, Joe! 
“If ’e’d tried it on with Mulligan ’’—yet once 
more. The blues are tiring now, and they are bad- 
tempered, but we are giving them as good as we 
get. Nearly time, now, Another try? No. 
Time. ‘We give them a cheer. ‘‘ If e’d tried 
it on with Mulligan ’’—but no, we must get out. 
The little man with the mackintosh, we feel, will 
be the last spectator to leave the ground. He 
will tell the man who closes the gates what would 
have happened if Number Six had tried it on 
with Mulligan. The rest of us are out now, 
swarming down the narrow road, towards the 
trams. We are all talkative, amiable, relaxed: 
our combative instincts put to bed for a little 
space. We can turn a more gentle regard upon 
the gloomy hills, the factories and gas-works 
and railway sidings; for the time being they do 
not trouble us, we have been to t’match. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 


I Letters on ~ er subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, s reach him by the first post on Wednesday. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


SIR,—Until the Bishop of Birmingham’s discourse 
is before us in its exact wording, it is only possible to 
comment on it in general terms. Though not agreeing 
with Modernists or their attitude, I feel bound to 
allow that many of the defenders of the ancient faith 
(which I hope I hold as strongly as any) are not con- 
spicuously successful in maintaining their cause. Likely 
enough I may do, and fare, no better, 

Still, it strikes me very forcibly that a religion which 
is to be for all—learned and ignorant alike—must be 
definite in its boundaries, and simple in the extreme in 
its essentials, while deep enough for the wisest in its 
mysteries. Christianity, from its foundation, has been 
all these things. But the Bishop of Birmingham’s 
view is not to be comprehended in a moment by the 
wisest, nor at all by the unintellectual. It is not simple 
in its essentials. Nor is it definite in its boundaries; 
no one can say of it that it has a power in itself to 
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say, ‘* Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further.” Qp 
the contrary, it is of private invention and private 
interpretation. A man must form his view, and judge 
for himself. In fact, he also must invent, criticize, 
and patronize his own religion. This is an impossible 
position, and without safeguards. Who is sufficient 
for these things? 

I confess that I find some difficulty in recognizing, 
in this promulgation of ‘‘ oppositions of science,” the 
genial upholder of Victorianism to whom I listened 
at the Cambridge Union some few years back. But 
be this as it may, and confessing myself also unable to 
fathom (and therefore to judge) the Bishop’s motives 
or to guess whether he has fathomed them himself, | 
cannot but think that he gave his own case away by 
addressing his discourse to the boys of Westminster 
School, and it is mildly surprising that the Abbey 
authorities gave him this special opportunity. [f 
Matt. xviii, 2-6, 1 Cor. i, 25, and Heb. v, 14, were 
not present to his mind, it is a pity that Juvenal’s 
ghost was not near to whisper in his ear, ‘‘ Maxima 
debetur pueris reverentia, ‘Try it on the Royal Society 
first.” The slumberous capacity of healthy youth may 
have enabled Westminster School to dream in the 
odour of sanctity beneath the sublime arches of the 
Abbey, or wakeful seniors may have used their 
acumen to pick holes not in Christian belief, but in 
the Bishop’s discourse. But I do not yet understand 
what blessing can be expected to attend the messages 
of preachers who even seem to be urging their hearers 
to believe not more, but less, and not more simply, 
but more critically. I cannot find in this the method 
of the Apostles, or that of their Master. 

By a coincidence, Mr. Cary Gilson’s letter appeared 
in the same issue of the Morning Post as the report 
of the Bishop’s discourse. Personally, I think, with- 
out setting a high value on the results of modern 
philosophy, that a Christian philosophy which can find 
a way out is conceivable, and possible. But this is 
not for everybody, and on the whole I think Mr. 
Gilson has somewhat more of right in his position 
than the Bishop in his; to say which is not to say 
very much. 

For myself, I take refuge in Isaiah xxxi, 2: ‘“* Yet 
He also is wise.’’. Ipse autem sapiens, 

I am, etc., 


R. R. OTTLey 
Bath 


POLICE AND PUBLIC 


SIR,—One day we may see some alteration in the 
system that is at present in existence at the police 
stations as regards the charges. 

Few days, I should say, go past without mistakes 
being made by those in charge when a presumably 
innocent person is brought into the station by 4 
constable. It obviously rests with the man in charg 
of the station whether he accepts the charge made by 
a constable or anybody else. One has to rely on his 
discernment. 

It happens frequently, no doubt, that a sergeant of 
some subordinate official is left in control, which is 
hardly desirable, with the result we know. What is 
wanted, and is eminently desirable, is for men of the 
world, criminal barristers, who should be engaged ™ 
such onerous duties as exist at police stations. Sw 
men would be able to judge whether the proposed 
charge should be accepted or not. 

Anyhow, it is time that a different regime was set UP 
that would still maintain the high traditions of ov 
after all splendid body of police. 

I am, etc., 
FRANK MARSHALL 


THE BETTING MUDDLE 


SIR,—Your leading article on ‘The Betting 
Muddle’ is a just summary of a ridiculous situatio™ 
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That situation reflects both upon the national sense 
of logic in general and the present Government in 

icular. At the last election nearly all Conserva- 
te candidates laid emphasis on the libertarian inten- 
tions of this party. We were to be saved from the 
State and to be released from the bondage of time- 
worn and tyrannical restrictions. I am aware that a 
Committee has been solemnly discussing whether you 
and 1 shall be allowed the prodigious licence of buy- 
ing a cigarette after eight o’clock or may be so wanton 
sto buy a chocolate in a theatre after nine. But I 
am not aware that any of these idiotic vetoes has been 
lifted. The Conservatives were elected to give us 
“jiberty,’’ and received a colossal majority. The 
Government, however, still persecutes the unpunctual 
smoker and the working-man who transacts with a 
pookie’s runner exactly the same business as an M.P. 
may transact at the telephone. 

But the Government has actually added to the pre- 
sent chaos by ‘‘ recognizing ’’ betting to the extent 
of taxing it. The betting-tax is a perfectly fair tax 
and 1 would gladly see it increased in order to spare 
us the entertainment-tax, which lumps grand opera 
with boxing-matches and penalizes many hard-pressed 
artistic adventures. But if betting is taxed, it cannot 
beacrime. If it is not a crime, why is the poor man 
harried and hunted? Why is he forbidden to play 
cards in a public-house (which is his club) while the 
rich man goes to his club for the special purpose of 
card-playing for money? The Government, through 
the Treasury, has decided that betting is a legitimate 
enterprise, while, through the Home Office, it con- 
tinues to persecute the man who pays the taxes. If 
the Conservatives will not clear up the muddle, no 
other party will, since Liberal and Labour are equally 
terrified of losing the Chadband-cum-Pecksniff vote. 

I am, etc., 
One OF Our BETTERS 


EUROPE AND AMERICA 


SIR,—May not the attitude of the United States of 
America to international questions have the effect of 
consolidating the European peoples? 

One is highly pleased to see the American Legion- 
aries in France and England and to realize that their 
visits can only be productive of good—in the sense 
of maintaining and improving relations between a 
section of Americans and France and ourselves. 

Yet it must be remembered that there is a very large 
body of opinion in the United States which thinks of 
itself very much as the Prussian Junkers thought of 
themselves before the war. They are’ the post-war 
Soi-disant supermen claiming a far higher and more 
advanced knowledge of what is necessary for human 
progress than anybody else possesses ; smiling superior 
smiles at European decadence, and, while standing 
aloof from the League of Nations, laying down 
dictatorially as infallible their plans for the solution of 
international problems. 

If international peace is to be established on a solid 
foundation, it would be much better for us Europeans 
if we abolished sentimentalism in our attitude to 
America and coolly faced the facts. When we do so, 
we surely begin to see that the course we ought to 
follow is to foster and fortify the men in America 
who are not the business and financial ‘‘ supermen,”’ 
but those represented by the mind and spirit of the 
handful of volunteers from the United States who 
joined up with us and our Allies in 1914. By follow- 
ing this course the influence of the jingoes in America 
can undoubtedly be minimized and the participation of 
America in the League of Nations accelerated, 

Assuming the possibility of the sovereign peoples of 
Europe—apart from Russia, which is half Asiatic— 
forming themselves into a federation for political and 
conomic protection, what would the League of 
Nations say to that? Such a federation could be 


plausibly justified on several grounds, but the chief 
would be that Europe could speak with one voice to 
America. And, with every wish in the world to main- 
tain friendly relations, economic pressure might compel 
such a federation in bargaining with America, say on 
tariffs, to tell America frankly that if she continued to 
remain self-centred and isolated, declined to share in 
the work of the community of nations and maintained 
a commercial hostility and grab-all policy, it might 
be necessary to sever all diplomatic relations between 
Europe and herself. Necessarily Britain could not 
enter such a federation without the prior approval of 
the other British Dominions, but once their approval 
was obtained and the idea took shape, the moral 
influence of such a federation would be very great 
because should need arise at any critical juncture in 
negotiations with America, it would almost inevitably 
have the backing of Japan as well as the Colonies. 
It is somewhat depressing to think that nine years 
after the Armistice there should be in America signs 
of that dominating swagger which we hoped had been 
eradicated from the world. 

British altruism is, no doubt, very beautiful, but it 
can be taken advantage of. Let us hear something 
now of the conservation of British interests. 

I am, etc., 
J. Lestre 

Oakleigh, Boswall Road, Leith 


AGRICULTURAL WAGES 


SIR,—Referring to your review of Sir Henry Rew’s 
‘ Primer,’ may I point out that all references to farm 
wages are most misleading unless made in terms of 
hours worked—i.e., unless the number of working 
hours per week as well as the weekly payment for 
them be stated or, what is much simpler, the wage- 
rate per hour is quoted? To compare wages in Suffolk, 
for instance, to-day and fifteen years ago by quoting 
weekly payments is useless; if we want to give the 
measure of the increase we must explain to the public 
that the wage-rate per hour is 7d. now compared with 
3d. an hour at the earlier period. 

I am, etc., 
C. F. Ryper 
Thurlow, Suffolk 


THE TECHNIQUE OF WHISTLING 


SIR,—As a whistler of tunes from an early age 
the thought has often occurred to me, ‘‘ What 
does one do when one whistles a_ certain 
tune? Does the brain unconsciously direct a different 
movement of the lips for each note, or not?’’ I find 
that it is almost impossible to analyse what happens 
in the act of whistling, as it has become a habit so 
engrained as to be an instinct now with me. 

I should imagine the technique of whistling to be 
quite complicated, especially in doing arpeggios, etc., 
but am quite ignorant of the matter. 

Could any reader enlighten me at all? 

I hope this will not be considered too trivial a sub- 
ject for a ‘‘ highish-brow ’’ paper. 

I am, etc., 
SyLviA SULLIVAN 

The Granary, Selsfield, East Grinstead, 

Sussex 


THE MELANCHOLY OF PROFESSOR FREUD 


SIR,—Is there not a tendency among the contribu- 
tors to your correspondence columns to take too 
seriously, and au pied de la lettre, the delightful 
theories advanced by some of your Middle writers? 
For instance, Mr. Priestley on ‘ The Melancholy of 
Professor Freud.’ Mr. Priestley has been fiercely 
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attacked for his whimsical essay; and though I feel it 
to be superfluous for anyone to take up the cudgels on 
his behalf, I am roused to remonstrate with those who 
allow no liberty or licence to the essayist, whose chief 
concern, after all, is to divert his readers. Should 
every theory advanced by such writers be challenged or 
refuted ? 


I am, etc., 
W. A. FLETCHER. 
Northumberland. 
P’s AND Q’s 


SIR,—Can any of your readers assist me to trace 
the source of the following quotation : 
Change is inevitable in a progressive country. 
T. H. Laask 


SIR,—Can you tell me where I can obtain any 
information about Stephen Skinner, the seventeenth- 
century philologist? 


B. INGHAM 


SIR,—I should be glad to know if any authoritative 
work has been published during recent years on the 
subject of the derivation of place-names in England? 

H. S. 


SIR,—Are there any telephone companies in Great 
Britain that are not under the direct control of the 
General Post Office? I have heard of such, but have 
failed to trace them. 


M. CHARLES 


We print below an entry submitted for the com- 
petition recently set by Mr. Gerald Bullett in our 
columns for an Epigram on the Sacco-Vanzetti trial. 
It was the only Latin epigram sent in: 


Videsne, Flacce, quid mali possit iudex? 

Damnat alienos nec resolvit insontes. 

Pro Curia! At rem solvit alteram clam se. 

Heu quanta feles nunc soluta est e sacco! 
MastTIx 


ART 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


T is sad to observe how the influence of the 
Tottenham Court Road is spreading. By the 
Tottenham Court Road I mean, of course, the 
shoddy imitation of the antique; the Jacobean dining- 
room suites, the Sheraton drawing-room suites, the 
‘* period ’’ on the hire-purchase system. There are 
other, and very painful, manifestations of the same 
spirit to be found everywhere; the girder-built 
‘* Tudor ” shop, the electric ‘‘ log ” fire, the standard 
‘* old-world” thatched cottage of the speculative 
builder ; most painful of all, the ‘‘ dainty ” tea room. 
Who does not know these false abominations so 
peculiar to our age? Certain ‘‘ wicked old ladies who 
feel well-bred,” as Mr. Chesterton has described them, 
taking to commerce, are determined to be ‘‘ artistic.” 
They array their tea shop with laths of stained deal 
applied to the walls in lieu of beams; they scatter 
Windsor chairs round the rickety wicker-work tables; 
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they replace the windows with leaded casements which 
are composed of sheet glass with strips of lead, like 
the laths of deal, laid across them; they hang th 
windows with the latest ‘‘ old-world ” cretonnes; 
cover the floor with linoleum that feebly pretends tp 
be red-tiling ; they adorn the mantelpiece with a toby. 
jug and a pewter mug, and the walls with a warming. 
pan and a grandfather’s clock; they advertise their 
home-made cakes in Gothic lettering; and they 
outside a swinging sign announcing to the traveller 
that this is ‘‘ Ye Olde Tudor Tea-Room.’’ Who dos 
not know the good cheer that is so boisterously to be 
had there; the loud song and the clattering of tea. 
spoons; the long draughts of lemonade (home-made); 
the stout haunches of lemon cheese tarts (home-made); 
the buxom waitresses (in home-spun); the score, that 
the wicked old ladies are too well-bred to add w 
properly? Who does not know that pot-de-rot 
devil-may-care Falstaffian atmosphere of the dainty 
tea room? This movement is more dangerous than 
Victorian bad taste, because it is spurious, insincere, 
second-hand. It never can lead to anything beautiful, 
Let us see how it arose, what are its progenitors. 
Surely the first symptom of this modern disease js 
to be found in the late eighteenth century, when “ men 
of taste ” erected ruins in their gardens and trained 
ivy to grow over them picturesquely. We may relate 
it, too, perhaps, to the Gothic revival of Victorian 
days, although that, of course, was a more serious 
movement. Then came its great impetus. With the 
pre-Raphaelite and the Edwardian era came : 
passionate, sincere and justified desire to break with 
the later horrors of Victorianism. An attempt was 
made to find something new, which unluckily only 
resulted in the appalling, short-lived ‘‘ art nouveau”; 
then set in the passion for antiques. From that 
emanated two streams, the genuine and the spurious. 
With the genuine I am not concerned here; it was 
the stream in which swam all men and women of red 
taste, who collected antiques because they thought 
them beautiful, who disposed them in their houses 
with a proper respect for their surroundings, for 
their own personalities, and for their esthetic 
sensibility. But it is the spurious stream I am 
bothered about, the stream which has widened ané 
widened so that it swamps the genuine, so that thos 
who possess a real love of antiques weep to see whi 


they love vulgarized out of all recognition, and tun § 


for escape to antimacassars and wax fruit or setk 
desperately for something new. 

That, of course, is what we want. National tastt 
will never be healthy until it begins to create 
Luckily there are signs of that happening. But in the 
meantime Tottenham Court Road is spreading 
alarmingly. A vast new hotel on the Riviera 
recently built to please, I suppose, English ani 
American taste, is a terrifying reductio ad absurdun 
of Tottenham Court Road. The cocktail bar 1s! 
vast room, loftier than the whole of an old Englist 
inn, but it is decorated with applied beams ani 
lanterns and pathetic pewter mugs which are hurg 
out of the reach of all but tall Agrippa. Why, in th 
name of propriety, should a Riviera cocktail bw 
make this pitiful grimace which, after all, is abot 
as good an imitation of a genuine English bar parlow 
as a wedding cake is of Chartres? é 

There is one other symptom of this disease of lit 
that I want to indicate. 1 know of two good Englis 
inns—or they were good once—where not only ha 
every nerve been strained to re-capture the appearant 
and destroy the soul of an old hostelry, but a m# 
has been stationed outside in the dress of # 
Elizabethan ostler. Is he there to hold the head o 
your Hispano Suiza or rub down your Austin Seven: 
It is not to love the old to make a mock of it. W 
cannot win back the past by making an image of 
with a wig and false teeth. What is left we 
love and best treasure by guarding from vulg# 
imitation and exploitation. 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—83 


Set sy D. B. Wynpuam Lewis 


A. Mr. Boome, a modern poet, has been asked to 
write a short Preface to the forthcoming Collected 
Poems of Mr. Hoot, another modern poet, his friend. 
We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second 
Prise of Half a Guinea for a Preface by Mr. Boome, 
which should combine in a masterly degree suavity 
and loathing. The Preface should not exceed 100 
words. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a Patriotic Song 
(three short verses and chorus) deemed to be by Mr. 
Kipling. The first line of the chorus must begin: 
“ Hands off the Mothers of the Empire!” 


RULES 


i, All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 


Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week, LITERARY 83a, 
or LITERARY 83s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired, 

iii, Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, October 10, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the Saturpay Review immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 81 
- Ser By J. B. Morton 


A. Somebody has invented and patented a new 
boot, called the ‘“‘ Osoluvli.’? We offer a First Prize 
of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea 
for a parody, in not more than 200 words, of the 
modern style of advertising, written by an advertise- 
ment copy-writer whose task it is to persuade the 
Great British Public that here, at last, is the World’s 
Best Boot. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a new Drinking 
Song (not an imitation of old ones). 


REPORT FROM MR. MORTON 


81a, The entries for this competition were very 
numerous, and most of the modern methods of adver- 
tising were either parodied or imitated. The monologue 
about ‘‘dad’’ and ‘‘ mum,’’ whose happiness is 
crowned by the discovery of Osoluvli, is well done by 
A. B. R., who ends: ‘‘ Buy a pair to-day, and earn the 
life-long gratitude of your feet.’’ B.T. J. supplies 
the usual rather sentimental moralizing we are all 
used to. Gordon Daviot begins: ‘‘Diogenes said that 
to have a beautiful foot was to have a beautiful soul.” 
But there were three outstanding entries; one in the 
highbrow manner which copy-writers affect; a second, 
composed of a mass of clichés and platitudes; and a 
third, a perfect model of the short philosophical essay. 
From these I select the first, as combining the quali- 
ties of conciseness, extravagance, gravity and idiocy 
essential to a first-rate advertisement. I recommend 


its author, Mr. Scott Campbell, for the first prize, and 
I bracket the other two, M. R. Williamson and 
Aldwych, for second place, and recommend that two 
prizes of half a guinea be awarded. 

I am sorry that one or two styles were not attempted 
—for instance, the fairy-tale. Great play could have 
been made with the seven-league boot. Also I miss a 
really good slogan, such as ‘‘ Have you put your 
foot in it? ”’ 


FIRST PRIZE 


PHILOSOPHY—SCIENCE—ART—OSOLUVLI. Four 


GREAT WoRLD INFLUENCES 


Bernard Shaw, the Philosopher, has told the world 
much, but not all. He has not enlightened us in 
regard to the beauties and virtues of Osoluvli—the 
boot that lends itself to philosophy. 

Einstein has yet to point out that the centre from 
which all thought emanates can be arrived at through 
the channel of ease provided by Osoluvli. 

Edison has heaped improvement upon improve- 
ment. Osoluvli footwear cannot be improved upon. 

Elgar’s compositions appeal to the musical. Osoluvli 
boots appeal to everyone. 

What Shaw, Einstein, Edison, and Elgar have 
done for the world of Philosophy, Science, and Art, 
Osoluvli has accomplished for the Walking world. 
Grace of carriage, dignity, general deportment, were 
simply terms. Osoluvli made them realities. Osoluvli 
is the boot that makes you want to sell your car, 

A General’s Statement : 

‘* Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton. 
In future, battles will be fought in the Osoluvli Boot 
Factories.”’ 

A Labour M.P.’s. : 

‘* Since wearing Osoluvli I have entirely changed 
my views. So have my constituents. The workers 
are now putting their best foot forward.’’ 

Obtainable Everywhere. 
Agents: Tightphit and Co., Ltd., Nottingham. 


SECOND PRIZE (a) 
StyL—E—SERVICE—CHIVALRY 


In the Arena of Life there are many qualities that count. 
A man must set his feet in faith and be shod with courage and 
with cheerfulness. 

To limp into Life’s Action is to begin with the battle lost. 
An army marches on its stomach, no doubt, but there’s nothing 
like leather in the day of Trial. In the Battle for Success 
your destiny may hang upon a shoestring. Leather may be 
the magic carpet which carries you to Park Lane. . 

To be well shod is to start well in the Street of Endeavour. 
The wise employer has an eye for all things. There is one 
Order of the Boot which leads to the gutter, another which 
leads to promotion. By your boots he shall know you. 

The Osoluvli Boot has the style which proclaims the man. 
It comforts while it adorns. It is so trim, so tireless, the 
very ecstasy of modern craftsmanship. Yet serviceable withal 
and staunch amid climatic calamity. 

Women, wearied of the clumsy ‘‘ Russians,” can find in the 
Osoluvli the tender caress of a lover. For this boot is clinging 
yet gentle; it never wrinkles nor argues, and has unexcep- 
tionable manners. In short, a very Christian boot and as 
courteous as a knight-at-arms. 

CHIVALRY—SERVICE—STYLE 
ALDWYCH 


SECOND PRIZE (b) 


YOUR FEET—— 
Are THEY BEaAuTIFUL? 


‘*A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” wrote Keats. True. 
But it is something more. 

Beauty is the mainspring motivating the modern world. Its 
all-conquering power compels homage from Emperor and 
clown. I can give you this power. 

Patient research in the vast realms of Science and Art has 
rewarded me with the discovery of perfect beauty. I 
can assure you earnestly and dispassionately that the 
Osoluvli Boot is a fitting application of the Poet’s dictum, 
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It is the Ne Plus Ultra of footwear, and the Sine qua Non 
of the well-shod. 

Throw away your burdens of ugliness and deformity. Fitted 
with my Osoluvlis you will rise to incredible heights on 
the ladder of success. You will scale with ease the dizzy 
eminences of social popularity. Secure in the confidence that 
Perfect Beauty imparts, you will negotiate triumphantly the 
slippery places of life, where others, heedless of the support 
afforded by my speciality, fall by the wayside. 

Over 2,000,000 Britishers are already adorned with ‘‘ the 
immediate jewel of my sole.” 

I urge you to join them. 

Send at once for free booklet— 


THE PERFECT BOOT FOR THE BRITISH FOOT 
OSOLUVLI, 


263 Diamond Street, E.C.4 
M. R. WILLIAMSON 


818. Here also the entries were numerous and of 
great diversity, but none of them was really good. A 
large number were not songs at all, and by attempt- 
ing to be polished poems fell badly between two styles. 
Since I asked for a new drinking song rather than an 
imitation of the old ones, I must not complain of one 
in praise of a cocktail. It is a neatly-turned verse, but 
somehow the picture it conjures up is against it. The 
idea of a cocktail drinker roaring, ‘‘ To Hell with 
your froth and your vacuous jollity,’’ is amusing. 
** Drink, babies, drink,’’ by Doris Elles, a drinking 
song for little children, is something new, but it 
breaks down, and: 


O drink is a danger, 
A strange disarranger 
Of mental equipment. 


by The Dragon, does not exactly reek of the tavern. 
There were several prohibition songs, but I asked for 
drinking songs, not anti-drinking songs. M. R. Wil- 
liamson unfortunately did not live up to his beginning : 


I drink because I like to think 
I’m shocking Lady Astor. 


So I am left with two entries, one of which, though 
not new, is something more than an imitation. I place 
first John Matthews’s tribute to London beer, with its 
sting in the last word. And second, Marion Peacock’s 
tale of the dead men returning to drink in their old 
inn—though the last line of the chorus is very 
awkward. 


FIRST PRIZE 


MYNHEER PIKELHARING 
(or A Tribute to London Beer) 


O Mynheer Pikelharing, 

A drinking man was he; 

A trifle overbearing, 

But splendid company. 

He sailed the restless ocean, 

(Rotterdam—Dundee) 

And oh! he had a notion 

Of what good beer should be. 
For drinking was his pleasure, 
This rollicking mynheer ; 
Drinking, Drinking, Drinking, 
Always drinking beer. 


O Mynheer Pikelharing, 

He came to London town; 

And there began comparing 

The beer of old renown. 

‘** Is zis ze beer of England? 

Ze famous Engleesh beer ?’’ 

He cried—‘‘ as I’m a Dutchman, 

Then no more for mynheer ’’; 
For drinking was his pleasure, 
This rollicking mynheer ; 
Drinking, Drinking, Drinking, 
Always drinking BEER. 


SECOND PRIZE 
Drinkinc SonG 
When the candle’s blown and the fire is dead, 
In the bar of the ‘ Crown and Good King’s Head 
Back creep the bones of the Jolly Men 
To drink from the same old ‘pots again. 


Chorus— 


Turn in the coffin, one, two, three! 

Forrard away and drink with me! 

It’s fine to drink with the dead, what’s more 
No man durst chalk up dead men’s score. 


So Fiddler Jim stepped out of the choir, 
And Nick who set the ricks on fire, 

And Ned who swung for using his knife, 
Turned in the mould and came to life. 


Sarah with John in the double bed 
Stirred uneasy, listened and said, 

‘* Thieves or ghosts below, John, hark !’’ 
“Ur,” snored John, “ ’tis a fox’s bark.” 


Till a wheel turned in the gritty lane, 

And the red blind let in light again 

They drank till they stiffened stark and cold, 
Then closed the door and slipped into mould. 


Chorus— 


Turn in the coffin, one, two, three! 

Forrard away, and drink with me, 

It’s fine to drink with the dead, what’s more 

No man durst chalk up dead men’s score. 
Marion Peacock 


TWO POEMS 


By MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


THE NARROW ROOM 


S a bird’s wing, 
Against the soft, warm body gathering 
Its folded feathers, closes and is still 
When the wind-wandering bird has dropped to rest 
On the green bough beside her hidden nest; 
So my blind will 
Wanders no more nor beats the empty air 
Nor follows hot-foot to their phantom lair 
Beguilement of the ear, lust of the eye, 
And all such pageantry 
As lures men from fulfilment of desire. 
Wanders no more, but entering that small house 
Where Love has made his palace, lights the fire, 
Bars door and shutter, sets the wine and bread 
Where the tall candles shed 
Soft lustre, and stands ready to carouse 
With her who is the mistress of the house. 


ON THE MARSH 


Het where the larks sing overhead 
And the grey sheep nibble the short salt herb 
And the bugloss lifts a sky-blue head 
And only the sea’s long sighs disturb 
The silence spread 
Like a great arch overhead; 


Here where the very air is peace 

And our footfalls stir not the smallest sound 
On a turf as soft as the ewes’ soft fleece, 
Passion has stirred, till the very ground 
Pulsed like a monstrous heart, and fear 

And struggle and hate roared down the breeze 
Till even the hill-perched farms could hear. 


For see, in a spiny whin-bush bleached, 

This seaweed that was flung to parch 

A mile inland when the sea thrice breached 

The long sea-wall and the whins were whirled 

Breast-high in a tumbling tide wind-hurled 
On a stormy night in March. 
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BACK NUMBERS—XLIII 


HE theory that great events, profoundly agitat- 
T ine a nation with a genius for literature, inevit- 

ably find adequate expression in its literature 
never had much excuse. It certainly gains no strength 
from the results of an inquiry into the effects on our 
literature of the Indian Mutiny, of which, if anybody 
was moved to celebrate such an event, we might this 
year have celebrated the seventieth anniversary. There 
was nothing, the Sarurpay Review of that day 
remarked, in our whole history which gave us a better 
right to think highly of the courage and resource of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen than the exploits and 
the endurance of our isolated kinsfolk. Certainly there 
has never been a struggle more productive of episodes 
in which personal prowess was tested in a manner 
likely to appeal to the writer of romance. For in read- 
ing the history of the Mutiny we have not to wrestle 
with the slow and complicated operations of vast 
bodies of troops governed by instructions from a remote 
authority and by considerations obscure to the lay 
mind. The area of conflict is very large, but the con- 
testants group themselves in precisely the way the 
writer of romance requires, and against a_ highly 
effective Oriental background. 


* 
* * 


Well, what has been made out of all that material? 
There is Tennyson’s poem about Lucknow. I have 
read in the Residency itself, without getting any great 
thrill out of it. There are a few meritorious novels 
and short stories, notably the work of Mrs. Steel, 
who, it may be added, was at one time a fairly frequent 
contributor of ‘‘ middles ’’ to this paper. Then there 
are various histories, popular or heavily documented, 
the best of them, to my mind, the work of Mr. Rice 
Holmes, but hardly aspiring to rise out of the category 
of the literature of knowledge into that of the litera- 
ture of power. It is not a very inspiring library. Of 
course, it may be argued that India, the brilliant excep- 
tion of Mr. Rudyard Kipling being admitted, does not 
inspire and cannot inspire the English muses. One 
of the loveliest and most restrainedly pathetic minia- 
ture elegies in our language has for a subject a grave 
in Calcutta, but I confess that when I had the habit 
of going to see Rose Aylmer’s monument, a monu- 
ment very much in the bad taste of the period, I felt 
exactly nothing of what I should have felt, which, 
indeed, is why I went on visiting the place. To return 
to the Mutiny, the Ridge at Delhi was the scene of 
heroism enough, but many mornings pacing about on 
it might easily leave a man without the least impulse 
to write of the things that were achieved and suffered 
there. Cawnpore has its memorial where the mutineers 
made a slaughter-house, and a chill falls on one as 
one approaches it, but who can conceive of art issuing 
from the treatment of butchery? 


* 
* * 


History and autobiography have contended for 
Pride of place as the most interesting forms of 
fiction. Where this particular subject is in question, 
autobiography has hardly entered into competition. 
On the spur of the moment, I recall but two books, 
and those not very distinctly. One, which I read an 
absurd number of years ago, was by a writer (I hope 
T have his name right) called Forbes Mitchell, who 
was @ non-commissioned officer in a Scottish regiment 
during the Mutiny, and who thrilled a very young 
reader by his account of how, in recaptured Lucknow 
(which every Indian resident calls ‘‘ Nakhlow ”) he 
iwittingly lit a pipe in a powder magazine. The 
other was the modest and informative and altogether 


characteristic volume of reminiscences by Lord 
Roberts. The histories, at least some of them, have 
had an element of fiction, but not of set purpose, 
and can hardly be described as exciting, though they 
treat of exciting enough events. 


In 1897 we reviewed one of the best of those which 
gave the course of events without exhibiting any 
understanding of the causes of the Mutiny, a book 
by General McLeod Innes, who won his V.C. at 
Lucknow and was qualified by first-hand knowledge 
for his task. The reviewer was no less brilliant a 
man than Sir Lepel Griffin, an official whose epigrams, 
whose cravats, and whose affectation of caring for 
none of the things which engaged the attention of 
solemn colleagues, did him much damage. Though 
it was Griffin’s satirist, Aberigh Mackay, who printed 
the thing, I have often thought that it either was or 
ought to have been Griffin who described the Govern- 
ment of India as a despotism of despatch-boxes 
tempered by the occasional loss of keys. He had 
flippancy to excess, but he had knowledge, and when 
he was our reviewer he made mince-meat of the 
theory that the Mutiny was caused chiefly by error in 
civilian administration, 


* 
* « 


Those who know anything about the matter know 
that Dalhousie’s policy of annexation had little to do 
with the outbreak. Consider the case of the Punjab. 
There an exceptionally martial people, filled with 
fierce religious enthusiasm, had been conquered by 
the British, and, on the annexation theory, might 
have been expected to be prominent in rebellion: 
actually, the Punjab helped vigorously in fighting the 
Mutiny. Again, the theory that the denial to certain 
Native States of the right of adoption was the chief, 
or one of the main causes, of the Mutiny will not bear 
examination: many of their princes who had been 
foiled in their endeavours to secure that right were 
active in support of the British. Though various 
discontented elements in Northern India, and every 
sort of hooligan, snatched at the opportunity for 
pillage and revenge, the Mutiny was essentially | 
military. The outbreak was that of a pampered 
force, suffering from incompetence and senility in 
most of its commanders, and finally exasperated by 
various follies, of which the greased cartridge was 


the worst. 
* 


* 


All of which may seem to be wandering rather far 
from the literary point. Rut T would ask why no 
English writer of fiction has seriously handled the 
conflict which must have gone on in many an Indian 
mind when the outbreak occurred. The tendency 
has been to fasten on the position of the British, but, 
for the purposes of literature, it was surely the 
position of certain Indians that was most interesting. 


* 


In recent vears a journalist. the late Mr. Edmund 
Candler. produced a book which gave a very plausible 
explanation of the development of Indian unrest in 
minds not truly hostile to Great Britain. But I can- 
not recall any attempt to deal with Indian psychology 
during the vears 1856-57. A great book might have 
been written about Nana Sahib, who was certainly 
no common criminal, and whose end (of which I once 
heard a very queer account) was so mysterious. 


Stet. 
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REVIEWS 
MARRIAGES 

By EpwarD SHANKS 

Hymen or the Future of Marriage. 


Haire. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 
Motherhood and Its Enemies. 


By Norman 
By Charlotte 


Haldane. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 
Happimess in Marmage. By Margaret Sanger. 
Cape. 5s. 
In Defence of Women. By H. L. Mencken. 
Cape. 3s. 6d, 


HERE must be something wrong with the present 

relations of the sexes, since so many people are 
always ready to tell us how to put them right. No 
doubt there is, no doubt there always was. The system 
of exogamy, examined closely according to the 
methods of the modern reformer, seems almost as 
unlikely to lead to marital happiness as the system of 
union practised under Victoria. But there is, never- 
theless, a modern difference. The exogamous savage 
took his restrictive code as being in the nature of things 
and therefore, perhaps, bore its yoke more easily. We 
are not to be thus contented. Our discomforts seem 
to us both irrational and removable : we want to know 
where they came from and how they can be got rid of. 

And, even if we take the view that difficulties between 
the sexes are inherent in human nature, not to be 
eradicated by any process of argument or reform— 
even if we take this view (and I do not) the mere 
publication of so many books, of all sorts and quali- 
ties, on the subject is a social fact of the first import- 
ance. We may be foolish to enter on this debate, 
but the debate is going on, and a widespread foolish- 
ness is no negligible phenomenon. 

But there is one thing ineradicable in human nature 
which makes a difficulty in the discussion—the belief 
that there is something comic as well as solemn in 
sex. It is a sound belief: sex pervades the whole of 
life, and life itself is both comic and solemn. But it 
is, not unnaturally, however unfortunately, exceed- 
ingly difficult for the doctrinaire and the reformer to 
reflect both these aspects. Mr. Shaw managed it to 
some extent. He expressed his loathing both of Mrs. 
Warren and of her profession, but he did see the 
funny side of both. Of these four books only one dis- 
plays the slightest gleam of humour and it is by far 
the least interesting of the four. Mr. Mencken sets 
his commonplaces dancing to his accustomed provoca- 
tive tune, but their capers do not conceal their true 
nature. For example: Galton’s discovery that con- 
spicuously irtelligent men are often the sons of rela- 
tively elderly fathers is explained by the fact that the 
more intelligent a man is the longer will he resist 
capture by any woman. Here, as often elsewhere, he 
has much of the direct, captivating style of Mr. Shaw’s 
prefaces, but little of their content. His book is 
frivolous. It is also, I regret to say, since it is an 
unusual fault even in Mr. Mencken’s poorest work, 
tedious. 

The other three are strictly humourless. I do not 
intend to use the word in a wounding sense. The 
defect, for it is a defect, is almost inevitable. As I 
have said, the comedy and the solemnity of sex stretch 
across the whole of life and it is too much to expect 
that the reformer, intent on getting something done, 
will be able to capture the whole of life in his book. 
But there are degrees and sorts of humourlessness and 
in this Mrs. Sanger’s earnest and somewhat nauseous 
preachment stands apart from the other two. It is full 
of advice to young people, which, where it is practical, 
is surely unnecessary, and, where it is not, provokes 
me to a ribaldry I am at pains to control. Such books 
have a certain value as proving the existence of an 


interesting social phenomenon: I cannot think that 
they have any other. 

We come now to Mrs. Haldane and Dr. Haire, who 
have something serious to say and something that m 
be of value. Mrs. Haldane has an acute but restless 
and, as it seems to me, inconsecutive mind. Many of 
her observations, detached from their context, are of 
great interest, but one must detach them because the 
general context is largely meaningless. She has a 
chapter entitled ‘ Conclusion,’ but the nearest 
approach to a conclusion that I can find in it is this; 

The age of the child is approaching. The worship of the 
Madonna and of the Infant Jesus will cease; it will be 
replaced by a recognition of the mother’s primary importance 
in the social hierarchy and of the child’s importance to the 
individual parent and of his conditional value to the community, 

I leave the reader to find in this vaticination such 
meaning as he can. But elsewhere, on the point of 
Madonna-worship, she has remarks which in their 
different ways illustrate the character of her study, 
She is penetrating when she says that ‘‘ in Protestant 
monarchies, queens, princesses, and their babies are 
substituted for the saintly Mary, while in certain 
republics, film stars play similar parts.’’ She is a little 
disconcerting when she says that Madonna-worship 
largely originated in the ‘‘secular celibacy’’ brought 
about by feudalism which ‘ did not permit serfs or 
villeins to marry off their daughters without paying 
a fine to the lord of the manor.’’ She gives no 
authority for this sweeping assertion about medieval 
life, and I can think of none. I surmise that the 
typical villein thought of that fine as the typical 
suburban father thinks of the expense of a wedding 
breakfast—as something that had to be shouldered 
and was, after all, worth shouldering. 

Dr. Haire is, fortunately, as lucid as he is bold. 
His general thesis cannot, since it is already highly 
compressed, be summarized here. His most 
important statements seem to me to be two, as 
follows : 

1. The primary object underlying marriage has always 
been, and still is, sexual union. 

2. The age of sexual maturity . . . in temperate climates 
is complete, physically, at about sixteen years of age. At 
this age normal youths and maidens are ripe for mating. ... 
(Mating should occur without further delay. 

In order to avoid complicated reservations and quali- 
fications, we should, I think, substitute ‘‘ mating” 
for ‘‘ marriage.’’ When this is done, the proposition 
is clear. Dr. Haire holds that the fundamental sexual 
impulse is towards sexual gratification, not towards 
propagation. He also holds that this impulse should 
be followed at an age when the modern world being 
what it is, economic considerations, if no others, make 
propagation highly undesirable. He adds that improved 
methods of contraception now render this possible. He 
does suggest, that is to say, trial marriages or what, 
in America, are called ‘‘ companionate marriages ""— 
unions formed frankly for the purpose of sexual grati- 
fication, not for that of producing children. (He does 
also say, ‘‘ Lifelong monogamous marriage is, ! 
believe, the ideal to aim at.’’) 

On so huge a question it is obviously impossible to 
state a comprehensive opinion here. But it is quite 
certain that the experiment is now being tried under 
immense difficulties. There are two methods of try- 
ing it. One is to dispense with the forms of marriage 
and to risk the consequences of discovery and the 
vengeance of a public opinion which is far from hav- 
ing revolutionized its ideas in this respect. The other 
is to enter into the forms of marriage and to risk the 
dangers attendant on our only exit from it—anot the 
least of which is that the cost and inconveniences 
divorce will delay the decision and perhaps for a long 
time cripple the lives of two people. But even if 
these hindrances were removed there is still 
more to be said about ‘ companionate marriage,” and 
no doubt it will all be said before the revolution 
morals is accomplished. 
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FACT OR FICTION? 


The Diary of Russell Beresford. Edited by 
Cecil Roberts. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


HIS diary is presented as the work of ‘‘a 

brilliant young archeologist,” now deceased. 
Mr. Cecil Roberts, the novelist, who has edited the 
book, remarks that ‘‘ the details of Russell Beresford’s 
life, necessary for understanding his diary, are few.” 
He was born on April 21, 1892; he went to Oxford; 
he joined the Royal Naval Division during the war ; 
in 1919 he went to Jerusalem and Athens, ‘‘ finally 
joining Comte de Beaumarchais-Fontaine in his 
excavations at Carthage”; and he died at Tozeur, 
Tunisia, ‘‘ on January 5, 1924.” The events narrated 
in this diary date from the last nine months of the 
writer’s life. But ‘‘ the diary was kept faithfully 
throughout five years,” and ‘‘the present entries 
represent only some two hundred out of the fifteen 
hundred pages written in his minute, neat hand.” To 
guard against the suggestion that the original 
manuscript has been tampered with, or in any way 
“improved ” by editing, Mr. Roberts assures the 
public that although “‘ it is obvious that a diary of so 
intimate a nature, and of a date so recent that living 
persons are in it, could not be published without a 
change of names and the omission of certain refer- 
ences. . . no alterations other than these have been 
made, and the diary is here presented almost intact.” 
Mr. Roberts then proceeds to praise the book for its 
“poignancy, humour, and frank comments,” and 
remarks, once again, that ‘‘ sometimes this diary is 
so intimate that its nature presented difficulties ” 
which embarrassed him. 

But it is useless to deplore the lack of reticence in 
times when so many people insist on exposing their 
friends and themselves to the public gaze, when Paul 
Pry and Peeping Tom have become almost the patron 
saints of literature. It is also useless to review the 
style and contents of this diary, to praise or to blame 
its writer, until it is quite certain that ‘* Russell 
Beresford ” ever lived. It is admitted, of course, that 
the names of the diarist and his friends are false; but 
may there not be reasons for the suggestion that the 
book itself is a work of fiction? Is it not possible, in 
fact, that so far from being the diary of a dead 
archeologist, it is a practical joke on the reading 
public very neatly arranged by a living novelist? 
Should not the diarist have been born, not on April 21, 
but on April 1, 1892? 

It is strangely apt to the moment of suspicion that 
Beresford, according to Mr. Roberts, ‘* was born at 
llam, Derbyshire,” for the position of this village is, 
geographically speaking, ambiguous. Details about 
this hamlet will be found in Kelly’s Directory to 
Staffordshire, not to Derbyshire; but on the other 
hand the Post Office Guide directs that letters should 
be addressed ‘‘ Flam, Derbyshire.” The conflicting 
answers of these two authorities to a simple question 
Prepare the mind to query all that follows, and the 
snowball of suspicion, so to speak, grows from this 
point with astonishing s 

The diarist dates his first entry from New York. 
He has just concluded a lecture tour round the United 
States, and he swears he will never again lecture to 
Americans. It may be worth noting that Mr. Roberts 
himself has made more than one lecture tour in 
America. Several times the diarist asks himself why 
he cannot fall in love, and he compares himself to his 
partner in science, the French Count. ‘* But I am 
stone,” says Beresford, ‘‘ as dead as the rubble which 
I delve. Yet if once, if once...” The fact may 
be noted, ‘but not stressed, that the hero of Mr. 

c ’s first novel, ‘ The Chelsea Cherub,’ is annoyed 
with himself on similar grounds. ‘‘ Must be some- 
thing deficient in me, I think, it comes so naturally to 
mest men.’’ The diarist complains that he is expected 
‘0 return from America with an heiress in tow. Soon 


afterwards he meets and loves a gich and cultured 
American woman, who has the eyes and hands of a 
Southerner, and who has a personality that captures 
his difficult taste. Is it not curious that the hero of 
‘ Little Miss Mannington,’ a recent novel by Mr. 
Roberts, visits America, complains more than once 
that all his friends and relations expect him to marry 
an heiress? And is it not a coincidence that soon 
after these complaints the hero meets and loves a 
woman who is in many respects the very double of the 
lady in the diary? The physical and mental results, 
for example, of her Southern ancestry have an 
immediate effect on the hero’s arid heart. It may be 
of interest to note, also, that in this same novel there 
is a French count, a friend of the hero’s, who very 
much resembles the nobleman in the diary, especially 
in his speech and in his views on women. 

There is, of course, no tangible evidence here to 
support any suspicion that Mr. Roberts may be the 
true author of this diary. It is quite within the 
bounds of the possible that this book should be so 
well, so carefully written, even though most of the 
entries were made during the early hours after mid- 
night, and in a time of stress and agitation; and that 
the love episode round which the diary centres should 
be unfolded with a dramatic effect which suggests the 
craft of fiction; and that the last entry should be such 
a poetic prophecy of a death not expected by the 
writer: ‘‘ I have a rendezvous with sleep,” writes 
Beresford, and dies. It is only a coincidence that 
Beresford wrote much of his diary at Venice and in 
Tunisia, and that a novel by Mr. Roberts, ‘ Sails of 
Sunset,’ is set in Venice, and events in another of his 
novels take place in Algeria. It is only a coincidence 
that there should be other correspondences between 
this diary and these novels. But it is indeed a curious 
fact that no archeologist of any nationality is reported 
as having died during January at Tozeur, Tunisia. 
Or, at least, a careful search in the columns of The 
Times, and in the obituary notices in Nature, did not 
reveal any news of the death of such a scientist. 
Perhaps Mr. Roberts will be able to explain the 
absence of any such report? 


POETS FOR ALL PALATES 


The Augustan Books of English Poetry: Second 
Series. No. 7: Arthur Waley’s Poems from 
the Chinese. No. 9: Latin Anthology. 
No. 10: Edward G. Browne’s Poems from 
the Persian. No. 11: Poems from the 
Trish. No. 12: John Skelton. Benn. 6d. 
each. 

The Ariel Poems. Nos. 1 to 8. By Thomas 
Hardy, Sir Henry Newbolt, Laurence 
Binyon, Walter de la Mare, G. K. Chesterton, 
Wilfred Gibson, Siegfried Sassoon, and T. S. 
Eliot. Faber and Gwyer. rs. each. 

Motley and Other Poems. By Walter de la 
Mare. Woodcuts by Bold. Constable. 
6s. 

The Listeners and Other Poems. By Walter 
de la Mare. Woodceuts by Bold. Constable. 
6s. 


O publish poetry in the form of sixpenny pamphlets 

—well printed and substantial—was a noble enter- 
prise; and that this enterprise should have succeeded 
to an extent that justified a second series is surely one 
of the more reassuring signs of the times. Those 
who look for a genuine poetic revival in England are, 
perhaps, nursing a forlorn hope, but at least it may be 
said that the popularity of these little ‘ Augustan 
Books of Poetry’ renders it by one degree less for- 
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lorn. Mr. Humbert Wolfe, the new editor, seems in 
a fair way towards maintaining the standard of excel- 
lence set by his predecessor, Mr. Edward Thompson, 
who had the pick of the basket. Four of these five 
new volumes are translations, and ‘‘it is a platitude,’’ 
writes Mr. Wolfe, ‘‘ that translation of poetry is either 
bad verse or bad translation.’’ For bad verse there 
can be no excuse; for literal inexactitudes, when 
poetry is in question, there needs no apology; and 
even if one were learned in the languages of China, of 
Persia, and of Ireland, one would still be well advised 
to judge these translations as original English poems. 

Mr. Arthur Waley, for one, has nothing to fear 
from such a test. He opens for us a window through 
which we may look into a tranquil and lovely country 
of the mind where Wisdom sits, almond-eyed, con- 
templating all things, great and small alike, with 
serene appreciation. His poems—unrhymed, irregular, 
but consciously and beautifully cadenced—have that 
hardness and that clarity which the Imagists preached 
and which some of them even practised; they are like 
smooth pebbles lying in the bed of a clear brook, 
enamelled by the moving water, and delicately 
coloured. And if we miss in this selection some well- 
remembered favourite (such as Li Po’s by now well- 
known poem about drinking), we are amply com- 
pensated by the inclusion of things we had for- 
gotten. This, by Li Po, was written during the 
eighth century—five hundred years or so before 
English literature began: 

The fields are chill, the sparse rain has stopped ; 

The colours of Spring teem on every side. 

With leaping fish the blue pond is full; 

With singing thrushes the green boughs droop. 

The flowers of the field have dabbled their powdered cheeks; 

The mountain grasses are bent level at the waist. 

By the bamboo stream the last fragment of cloud 

Blown by the wind slowly scatters away. 
This other, ‘ Resignation,’ by Po Chi-i, exhibits 
Wisdom in her more melancholy mood : 

Keep off your thoughts from things that are past and done; 

For thinking of the past wakes regret and pain. 

Keep off your thoughts from thinking what will happen ; 

To think of the future fills one with dismay. 

Better by day to sit like a sack in your chair; 

Better by night to lie like a stone in your bed. 

When food comes, then open your mouth; 

When sleep comes, then close your eyes. 

China is infinitely remote; but Arabia, it would 
seem, is only just round the corner. Mr. Sidney Jer- 
rold has had the happy thought of gathering the best 


‘of the poems that lie scattered through the works 


of that great Orientalist, Edward Granville Browne. 
With these poems we are much nearer home, if only 
by reason of their idiom and versification, which are 
definitely of the nineteenth century, with an occa- 
sional flavour reminiscent of the age of Dryden and 
Pope. Browne, however, was a poet as well as a 
scholar; and the appeal of his work is instant and 


obvious. And now the ground we travel becomes 


increasingly familiar. The translations of the Latin 


poets range from Milton to Mr. Robert Bridges; and 


the Latins represented include Seneca, Lucan, Statius, 


Juvenal, and Martial, as well as the four great poets 


of Rome—Luctetius, Catullus, Vergil, and Horace— 
who rightly occupy between them twenty-five of these 


thirty-one pages. Professor Garrod, who is responsi- 
ble for the selection, himself contributes a charming 


rendering of Catullus. In ‘ Poems from the Irish,’ 
which Miss Eileen Power has selected, you may read 
of. Mary Hynes: 

Her hair was shining and her brows were shining, too ; 

Her face was like herself, her mouth pleasant and sweet. 

She is my pride, and I give her the branch, 

She is the shining flower of Baile-laoi. 


It is Mary Hynes, the calm and easy woman, 

Her beauty in her mind and in her face. 

If a hundred clerks were gathered together, 

They could not write down a half of her ways. 
—and nothing in this particular volume is half so 
well worth reading. Finally we come to John Skelton, 


who was Laureate of three Universities, tutor ang 
afterwards Court Poet to Henry the Eighth, ang 
Rector of Diss in Norfolk. Skelton, for many year 
the monopoly of scholars, has been undeserved 
neglected. He is here presented—in a judicious sele, 
tion—slightly trimmed and brushed up. 

‘The Ariel Poems’ are charming little produ. 
tions, which will solve for many people the problem 
of Christmas greetings. Each represents a collabora. 
tion between a poet, an artist, and a printer. Of the 
typography it is sufficient to say that the Curwe 
Press is responsible for it. Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
accompanied by Mr. Albert Rutherston, leads the series 
with his ‘ Yuletide in a Younger World,’ four admir. 
ably characteristic stanzas which have difficulty, hoy. 
ever, in adding anything to what is so perfectly sug. 
gested by their title. Sir Henry Newbolt follows with 
‘ The Linnet’s Nest,’ which Mr, Ralph Keene illys. 
trates in line and flat colour. It is true of all these 
poems that they are not—as one might reasonably 
have feared—mere poetical exercises, perfunctorily 
contrived for an occasion; and of the Newbolt cop. 
tribution it is conspicuously true. This, of the linnet; 

She has five eggs, shaped and speckled most daintily; 
But this she cannot know, nor that they are quick’ning 


With that which soon will be on the wing and singing 
The ancestral linnet song of thoughtless rapture. 


No, this she cannot know, nor indeed anything 

That we call knowledge, nor such love and hope as ours: 
Yet she for her treasure will endure and tremble 

And so find peace that passeth our understanding. 

This is authentic poetry, and perhaps the deepest 
and most universal note in this octave of pamphlets, 
though indeed Mr. de la Mare, exquisitely musical as 
ever, offers a series of haunting generalizations in 
‘ Alone’ (wood-engravings by Mr. Blair Hughes. 
Stanton), and Mr. Siegfried Sassoon ensnares a subtle 
loveliness of apprehension in ‘ Nativity.’ 

Of the rest—Mr. Wilfrid Gibson, Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, Mr. T. S. Eliot, and Mr. G. K. Chesterton— 
only Mr. Chesterton definitely fails to say anything. 
His ‘ Gloria in Profundis,’ described as a ‘ Chorus 
from an Unfinished Play,’ reads like a half-hearted 
parody of Swinburne. It should be added that Mr. 
McKnight Kauffer’s designs for ‘ Journey of the 
Magi,’ are the most significant things of their kind 
that we have seen for a long while. The same can 
hardly be said of the woodcuts, delightful though 
they are, with which Bold has decorated the new 
edition of Mr. de la Mare’s two volumes, ‘ Motley’ 
and ‘ The Listeners.’ 


CHRONICLES AND QUEENS 


Harold. A Chronicle Play. By Stephen 
Phillips. The Bodley Head. 6s. 

Boadicea. A Play in Eight Scenes. By 
Laurence Binyon. Benn. 3s. 6d. 


‘ Harold’ should only have been published 
now is a powerful criticism of its value; and Mr. 
Arthur Symons, in his introduction, puts both the play 
and its author relentlessly in their place. Mr. Symons 
has a particular right to be heard, since he was ¢ 
lonely protestant when Phillips was being absurdly 
overpraised by contemporary judges. ‘ Harold’ is 
chronicle whose crisis ought to be at Senlac, but " 
hardly rises from its steady level of trite accomplis 
ment, so that to talk of a dramatic crisis is to flatter 
it unduly. The piece was obviously designed fo 
spectacular production and it certainly needs every 
aid of scene and spectacle. Of course, Phillips could 
turn his verses with a professional skill, but bi 
poetry, here more than elsewhere, lacks a foundation 
either in creative emotion or a creative idea. 
Symons compares the piece unfavourably with Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Harold’ and we agree. Again we agree 

he says of Phillips’s work: 
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In all these plays, planned and composed for stage effect, 
there is an attempt to alternate a lean and jagged outline, 
siming at mere prosaic likenesses, with an elaborate and 
fowery speech, in which the characters seem to tell, like 
jiterary poets, about their own emotions, Nothing in any 
play comes to us with any personal cry. . . . Phillips’s 
creatures do but decorate the stage. . . . They have said 

ful verse, with literary intentions, and they have com- 
mitted violent actions, with theatrical intentions; and nothing 
they have done has moved us, and nothing they have said has 
moved us, and we can always discuss the acting and the 
staging. 
We quote at length because we certainly cannot hope 
io improve. Perhaps the association with the stage 
atthe time of actor-managerial sovereignty was fatal to 
the poet’s glib facility in honeyed or sonorous verses. 
Abrilliant producer of our own time, when there is less 


display and more discrimination, might have brought 


him out and brought him on. But to write for Tree 
was to write for stars and supers and the tonnage 
ad poundage of the interminable canvas sets. In 
‘Harold’ occasions are given for tableaux which 
sem to us childish and even vulgar. It is a matter 
of taste and the taste has changed. The taste of his 
time made Phillips half a poet and half a librettist 
for the spectacle-mongers, and a librettist is not the 
same person as a dramatist. Whether he could have 
been greater than the stage for which he wrote is 
doubtful. ‘ Marpessa ’ became a Christmas gift-book 
in art-leather and deserved it. ‘ Harold’ is a waste 
of resonant emptiness with Tennysonian echoes and 
nothing of a man’s utterance in its smooth-filed 
thetoric. If Phillips were to be thought of simply in 
tems of work like this, he would seem incurably 
genteel. An ironic conclusion, but inevitable when 
one listens to Duke William prattling on: 

Sirs, will you follow me to a fair land, 

Not barren soil, as this our Norman earth, 

No sterile tilth where none may sow nor reap, 

- But to a region rich with springing corn 

And yellowing wheat, where falls a prosperous dew, 

And all the isle thrives in benignant rain. 

No pasture there is niggard, none is bare 

But all its acres, rife and sweet and rich, 

Yield plenty and abundance in the sun. 
Tumty-tumty-tumty. An intelligent sixth-form boy 
could carry it on and who could say where poet 
stopped and pupil started, unless it were to hand 
laurels to the latter? 

There is nothing of this mannered ease about Mr. 
Binyon’s rugged application to Icenian fire and Roman 
discipline. He has failed, we think, in finding high 
tragic utterance for Boadicea’s call to revolt after the 
scourging; to say as much, however, is hardly to 
cavil. A man is not to be put down because he is not 
Shakespeare. But he has what Phillips lacked, an 
idea, and in his final scenes he works out finely the 
conflict of barbarian liberty and the chaining of the 
Roman world. If the battle of wits between Suetonius 
and Boadicea is not what Mr. Shaw would have 
made it, it still has a rational weight and dignity of 
its own. Reason marches with poetry and Phillips, 
with his Saxon and Norman, had nothing so vivid as 
this of Mr. Binyon’s Roman: 

' Queen, there is none born free. 

Obey, obey, is life’s first word and last. 
Freedom’s a coloured bubble, thrown to children, 
To clap their hands at, and call pretty names; 
What grown men ask for is good government. 
You are the eternal rebel. You'll obey 
No law; you have no order in your minds. 
- You fight each other, and you call it freedom. 
Boadicea, strangely anticipating Tacitus, replies : 
You make a desert and you call it peace. 
and the great debate rolls on. There is passion in it 
and philosophy. It is an utterance, not an exercise. For 
that reason we hope that Mr. Masefield’s theatre on 
Boar's Hill will not be the last stage of this play as 
it was its first. This is no libretto for the lords of 
unlimited canvas, but a theme for an interpretation 
a8 vibrant and sincere as its own literary composition. 
€ recommend it to Miss Thorndike’s attention. 


DRUIDISM 


The Druids, A Study in Keltic Prehistory. By 
T. D. Kendrick. Methuen. tas. 6d. 


| is a somewhat difficult matter to say anything 
new about Druidism, for of the score of classical 
writers who mention them we learn very little of 
importance from any save Cesar and Pliny, and no 
amount of archeology, of which there is a good deal 
in this work, will remedy the absence of direct and 
trustworthy information of contemporary date. Mr. 
Kendrick set out to survey the environment and 
summarize the relevant data; he has a view of his 
own, but he sets it forth with brevity, and even with 
diffidence, as a mere surmise. It is well that he does 
so in view of the fact that he maintains, wholly with- 
out evidence, that Stonehenge was used as a Druidic 
temple in the first century B.c. 

The arguments by which the author seeks to fortify 
this position are, to say the least, singular; he sug- 
gests that if Stonehenge was not a temple at this time 
it must have been a disused ruin; but what evidence 
is there that it was a ruin? That pottery has been 
found and that only a single individual was buried in 
the precincts proves, if anything, that it was not a 
Druidic temple. It is simply puerile to argue, as Mr. 
Kendrick does, that the dead man must have been a 
believer in Druidism and was therefore buried in the 
temple-precincts of his own faith rather than in the 
ruined sanctuary of a forgotten religion. No evidence 
is produced as to the date of the interment, nor yet 
that such burials usually took place at sites associated 
with religion. Yet without these data the whole of 
the argument is in the air. 

This is not the only instance in which the author’s 
inexperience has led him widely astray; he speaks of 
Keltic as being closely allied to the ancient Italian 
tongue, by which he means the Italic languages, and 
accounts for the resemblance by the close connexion 
between North Italy and East Central Europe at the 
end of the Bronze Age. But Latin and Osco-Umbrian 
were already, in all probability, differentiated by that 
time, much more than Keltic and Italic; equally unfor- 
tunate is the suggestion that the difference between 
P-Kelts and Q-Kelts is merely dialectical and devoid 
of racial or chronological significance. It would be 
interesting to hear how Mr. Kendrick explains the 
fact that the language of Gaul was Brythonic, if, as 
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he seems to suggest, the Kelts of Ireland reached that 
island about the same epoch as the invasion of Britain 
by the Brythons but preserved a purer form of Keltic; 
he should, at any rate, be able to show from what 
part of Europe the Goidels migrated. How again does 
he explain the fact that his debased form of Keltic 
has the same sound shift as Greek? 

In dealing with Druidism Mr, Kendrick makes more 
than one assumption for which no valid grounds can 
be produced. He supposes, for example, that there 
was a widespread unity in the religious beliefs of 
West and Central Europe; but among primitive 
peoples there is no such thing as orthodoxy and every 
man believes what is right in his own eyes. The 
important thing is to perform the rites in their tradi- 
tional form if the benefits of them are to be reaped. 
The idea that anything in the nature of public worship, 
in the modern sense of the term, was to be found among 
Gauls or Britons is equally erroneous; the translation 
of Czsar which he reproduces is clearly not by the 
hand of anyone familiar with matters of primitive 
religion, or we should not find ‘‘ divine worship ’’ as 
a rendering of “‘ rebus divinis,”’ nor yet ‘‘ ritual ques- 
tions ’’ as the equivalent of ‘‘ religiones.’’ 

The subject of transmigration is a thorny one for an 
unpractised hand, and the author’s treatment of it is 
not altogether happy; the Mandingo belief, which he 
regards as parallel to Druidism, is not in any way 
like it and cannot properly be termed reincarnationism 
at all; still less is it relevant to refer to food offerings 
at the grave in this connexion, for they indicate that 
the dead person is not reincarnated in another body, 
but in or near the grave. 

The author is at times singular in his use of words 
and phrases; a monstress is, etymologically, a female 
who exaggerates, not a female monster, and there 
appears to be no authority for the word; fulfilling the 
office of sacrifice is not a convenient substitute for the 
more usual ‘* performance ’’; to ascend to the throne 
is not to succeed to it but to climb up to it. But 
the main defect of the book is that it does not draw 
a sufficiently clear picture of the distribution of pre- 
historic culture either in Britain or on the Continent. 
We have a wholly imaginary picture of a Druidical 
victim, portraits of Stukeley and Aubrey, and many 
plans of graves, etc., but we do not learn anything 
about Cornish tin, though a trade channel outwards 
is also a route by which foreign ideas may pass in- 
wards; the Greek, Phoenician and Etruscan settle- 
ments of the Mediterranean do not seem to be data 
germane to the subject of the Druids; it would have 
been more instructive to see the distribution of stone 
monuments, barrows and manufactured objects. 

From the preface it appears that the author has 
disdained the assistance of other and more experienced 
authorities in writing this work; he would be wise, 
when next he comes before the reading public, to 
accept as much advice as to form and matter as he 
can induce his friends to give him; many of his posi- 
tions are untenable without his realizing the fact. 


HORACE WALPOLE 


Horace Walpole. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 
Macmillan. 5s. 


| igo astonishing fact that no single book has till 
now been devoted to a critical appreciation of 
Horace Walpole’s writings as a whole is partly ex- 
plained when we remember that the complete body of 
material has become accessible only comparatively 
recently. | Not that Horace Walpole has suffered 
under neglect. His importance has been generally 
recognized, and Miss Stuart’s predecessors have 
included Macaulay, Austin Dobson and Mr. Lytton 
Strachey. In this distinguished company Miss Stuart 
moves easily and is not the least distinguished. Her 


book is an acceptable and excellent addition to the 
new series of ‘ English Men of Letters.’ = It is the 
first complete study, and for that reason alone j 
welcome. It is also extremely competent and wel 
written. 

The least satisfactory feature of the book is th 
relatively small space given to the ‘ Letters.’ 4, 
Horace Walpole was perhaps the greatest letter-write, 
in the language, this is a serious criticism to have to 
make, even though it be freely admitted that they haye 
hitherto received disproportionate attention. Miss 
Stuart makes up for this brief treatment by the exten 
of her claim for their author: ‘‘ There must haye 
been moments when Walpole knew himself for what 
he was, a perfect letter-writer, the triumphant master 
of one of the most delectable and the most difficult of 
all the literary arts.” Invincible poseur that he was, 
Walpole himself declared that his letters were “ only 
fit to be seen by those that have no more rational 
diversion.” The secret of their charm has been 
variously explained. Macaulay found it consisted in 
‘‘ the art of amusing without exciting.” MM. Legouis 
and Cazamian write more precisely : ‘* Avec de |’apprét 
il a une simplicité non feinte, qui va méme parfois } 
la négligence du grand seigneur; il n’est jamais 
ennuyeux ni plat, et déploie un bonheur d’expression 
souvent original.” Not wholly satisfactory is Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury on the same _ problem: “ The 
atmosphere never oppresses, the society never tires 
or teases. You do not violently like or dislike any- 
body... . But you have been ‘ in Society,’ society 
sometimes a little unedifying but never very bad, and 
almost always amusing.” But beyond all this there 
is Walpole’s ‘‘ rather complicated and elusive ego,” 
the understanding of which Miss Stuart truly observes 
‘“ has been progressive and intermittent, and remains 
incomplete even now.” 

lf Walpole was the best of letter-writers, he was 
the worst of critics. As a critic he is bad enough to 
be thoroughly funny. ‘ Tristram Shandy ’ he pro- 
nounced ‘‘ a very insipid and tedious performance.” 
Of ‘ She Stoops to Conquer’ he wrote: ‘‘ The whole 
piece is low humour and no humour is in it.” His 
fastidiousness was affronted by Johnson’s “ blind 
Toryism and known brutality.” ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ was “ forty times more nonsensical 
than the worst translation of any Italian opera-books.” 
Dante was ‘‘ but a Methodist parson in Bedlam,” and 
Spenser ‘‘ John Bunyan in rhyme.” The ‘ Canterbury 
Tales’ are described as ‘‘ a lump of mineral from 
which Dryden has extracted all the gold.” He found 
sublimity in Mason’s ‘ Elfrida’ and perfection in 
Darwin’s ‘ Botanic Garden.’ And he found satisfaction 
in Strawberry Hill and ‘ The Castle of Otranto.’ 

As Miss Stuart points out, it would be easier to 
underestimate than to exaggerate the importance of 
this Gothicizer with a taste for gallicisms. It is true 
the romantic spirit was already abroad. It is equally 
true that his antiquarianism was superficial and his 
romanticism insincere. Yet both ‘‘ Gothicism ” and 
horror-romanticism were born with him. The 
Castle of Otranto’ was his ‘ spiritual Strawberty 
Hill.” He was surprised to find there actually was @ 
castle at Otranto: ‘‘ He had ‘ looked into the map 
the kingdom of Naples for a well-sounding name, and 
that of Otranto was very sonorous.’ It was; and its 
reverberations are faintly audible even now.” 

Perhaps Walpole’s most important other work was 
his little-known play in blank verse, entitled, ‘ The 
Mysterious Mother.’ He was attracted to the plot of 
this play by its “‘ singularity.” Its theme is incest 
and its climax what may be termed double incest 
narrowly averted. Gruesomeness apart, it appears to 
have some merit, and Professor Allardyce Nicholl 8 
quoted to the effect that ‘judged by the highest 
standards, of course, the play is ridiculous and weak, 
ut tested by the drama of its time, it is by way of 
eing a masterpiece.” His occasional verse too was 
‘not wholly without merit in its kind. He wrote some 
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lines appointing the Countess Temple ‘‘ Poet Laureate 
to the King of the Fairies.” Oberon promises : 
A chaplet of immortal bays 
Shall crown her brows and guard her lays; 
Of nectar sack an acorn cup 
Be at her board each year filled up; 
And as each quarter-feast comes sound 
A silver penny shall be found 
Within the. compass of her shoe; 
And so we bid you all adieu. 
Given at our palace of Cowslip Castle, 
the shortest night of the year. 

Of Horace Walpole’s life the most interesting 
episode is formed by his relations with Madame du 
Deffand, whom he met in Paris in 1765. The ex- 
mistress of the Regent was then sixty-eight, twenty 
years his senior, and for twelve years she had been 
blind. She had “ vivacity, wit, memory, judgment, 
passions and agreeableness.” At the beginning of 
what Miss Stuart calls their ‘‘ strange, distressful, 
and tenacious friendship ” Walpole thus portrays her : 

She goes to operas, plays, suppers, Versailles; gives 

suppers twice a week; has everything read to her; makes 
new songs and epigrams, ay, admirably, and remembers 
everyone that has been made these four score years. She 
corresponds with Voltaire, dictates charming letters to him, 
contradicts him, is no bigot to him or anybody, and laughs 
both at the clergy and the philosophers. In a dispute, into 
which she easily falls, she is very warm, and yet scarce 
ever in the wrong; her judgment on every subject is as 
just as possible; on every point of conduct as wrong as 
possible; for she is all love and hatred, passionate for her 
friends to enthusiasm, still anxious to be loved. I don’t 
mean by lovers, and a vehement enemy, but openly. 

Till her death in 1780 they corresponded, and 
Walpole four times returned to Paris to see her. His 
attitude is well described by Rémusat: ‘‘ [Walpole] 
aima Madame du Deffand comme on pouvait |’aimer, 
et comme il pouvait aimer.” She truly foretold that 
when she died he would regret her: ‘‘ Vous me 
regretterez, parce qu’on est bien aise de se savoir 
aimé.” 

Horace Walpole craved for the affection of those 
for whom he really cared, and he was a warm friend. 
So much of his personality can be discerned beneath 
the layers of pretence. But we do not often feel that 
we have caught a glimpse of his real self as, for 
instance, we do when we read his well-known dictum 
that ‘‘ the world is a comedy to those who think, a 
tragedy to those who feel,” or the less well-known 
Machiavellian remark at the time of the French 
Revolution: ‘‘ No great country was ever saved by 
good men, because good men will not go the lengths 
that may be necessary.” It is perhaps not Miss 
Stuart’s fault if the real individual still eludes us. 


THE ‘STRAIGHTENER ” 


Character and the Conduct of Life: Practical 
Psychology for Everyman. By William 
McDougall. Methuen. tos. 6d. 


EMPER ego auditor tantum? How long, we 
a ceter, will docile humanity submit itself to the 
psychological expert? Readers of Samuel Butler will 
remember the pathetic obedience of the Erewhonians 
to the prescriptions of their moral straighteners.” 
But that was before the days of psychology; and now, 
in our bewildered suggestibility we are prepared to 
swallow almost anything if a psychologist recommends 
it. And heaven knows we have had in the last few 
years a regular pharmacopeeia of bad prescriptions by 
quack psychological practitioners, which a credulous 
public accepts the more confidingly in proportion as 
they are labelled with polysyllabic and (by preference) 
improper names. It was therefore with hope and 
expectancy that we took up Dr. McDougall’s new 
volume. At last, we thought, we shall find real guid- 
ance. For the author’s reputation is world-wide and 


both on the clinical and the academic side he is accep- 


ted as one of the leading exponents of the Hormic 


theory of behaviour as against the absurdities of 
Behaviourism. His row of admirable volumes, ‘ Bod 
and Mind,’ ‘ Social Psychology ’ and—more recent-- 
the two ‘ Outlines,’ have deservedly become standard 
text-books. Here, then, is a man really qualified to do 
what is so much needed at the moment, and help us to 
map that ambiguous no-man’s-land which lies between 
ethics and psychology. And the volume is, as he says, 
an attempt to apply the psychological principles 
established in his more technical works, as a Ductor 
Dubitantium for Everyman. He complains that too 
few of our advisers have a clear idea what human 
nature is; and now we are going to have it explained, 

But what has happened to Dr. McDougall? Has 
he allowed himself to write too hurriedly—the preface 
is dated from Sarawak—or has he adapted himself too 
readily to his transatlantic environment with its un. 
appeasable demand for ‘‘ uplift”? For it is best to 
admit candidly that we find this volume exceedingly 
disappointing It is admirable common sense; but 
the trouble is, it is never more than that. He tells us 
about the factors in character—the instincts, disposi- 
tions and so forth, about common faults and the means 
of correcting them; about the care of our physical 
health; and about the bases of conjugal relations, 
But we do not feel that we know at the end of it what 
human nature is. And this, perhaps, is its real weak- 
ness—but the author has felt himself under obligation 
to eschew the religious and philosophical issues. But 
you cannot understand ‘‘human nature’’ without decid- 
ing what is man’s goal and destiny and what is his 
place and purpose in the Universe. You cannot give 
real guidance for conduct without some transcendental 
reference. No amount of inductive description will 
ever yield an ought or a scale of reference for the 
grading of our values. That is the real need of Every- 
man in this age of decayed conviction. And psychology 
must be always a blind guide, until it has a philosophy 
behind it. 

We wish very much that Dr. McDougall, who has 
had a philosophical training, would put all his 
resources under contribution, and give us the book 
which he could write, if he would. 


EMERSON AND OTHERS 


Emerson and Others. By Van Wyck Brooks. 

Cape. 9s. 

R. VAN WYCK BROOKS’S latest collection of 

papers is a slender if attractive sheaf. His 
devotion to the memory of the New England mystic 
is shown by allotting very nearly half the volume to 
what he terms ‘‘ episodes ” from Emerson’s life. These 
are written for the most part in Emerson’s own words 
gathered from the journals and other sources. They 
afford a fairly comprehensive glimpse of different 
phases of his life and work and will satisfy many who 
might be repelled by his almost interminable diary. 
The sketch of Emerson ‘‘ At Work ”’ illustrates inter- 
estingly the philosopher’s preoccupation with favour- 
able conditions : 


Trifles? But a grasshopper was a burden. It was all very 
well to talk of a life taken as it comes. ‘Thoreau, with his 
tough grain, knew the weight of these feathers in the scale : 
he had found that the slightest irregularity, were it only the 
drinking of too much water on the preceding day, disturbed 
the delicate poise that composition demanded. Carlyle knew 
this, too, with his room on the top floor, high above the 
orbit of all housemaids: he could hope there for six years 
of history. And George Sand knew it, humoring his love of 
heat. Was the steel pen a nuisance? Try the quill. For 
himself, he pounded so tediously on that string of the exemp 
tion of the writer from all secular tasks because his work 
needed a frolic health to execute. 

Plenipotence of health; for health was the first muse, com- 
prising the magical effects of air, landscape and exercise upon 
the mind. And silence was the second. How true was Fra 
Angelico’s remark that ‘‘ he who practised the art of en 
ing had need of quiet, and should live without cares am 
anxious thoughts”?! How like his own the experience 
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C. E. MONTAGUE 

Right off the Map’ 
‘“‘ For all the epic grandeur of its depths 
and heights, for all its religious blend of 
austerity and homeliness, Mr. C. E. Mon- 
tague’s ‘ Right off the Map ’ is, as a novel, 
engrossingly good. In qualities common 
to all great works of art it is one of the 
finest novels | have read.’-—Punch. ‘‘ He 
makes every page live,”—-Westminster 
Gazette. 7s. 6d. net. 


CHATTO & 


BEA HOWE 


WINDUS 
N’S LANE W.C.2 


R. H. MOTTRAM 


‘Our Mr. Dormer ’ 


‘* This book is a fine study in the peace- 
ful evolution of men and things, and 
belongs to the hours of long evenings, to 
the easy chair and shaded lights. Mr. 
Mottram has the rare qualities of leisurely 
distinction. ... ‘ Our Mr. Dormer’ is an 
excellent piece of dramatic story-writing.” 
—Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., 
in The Banker. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘A Fairy leapt upon my Knee’ 
Blake-lovers will remember the lines from which the engaging title of this little phan- 
tasy is taken. Both in production and content, it is a delicate morsel for the literary 
epicure. 6s. net. 


ROSAMOND LEHMANN 


‘ Dusty Answer’ 
‘In this young author we have not only 
the frankness, of the moderns, but some- 
thing else which has hitherto been denied 
to her contemporaries—the great power of 


understanding and expressing the human 


affections that bind the world together.”— 
Sunday Times. 6th Impression. 7th 
shortly. 7s. 6d. net. 


HWUY-UNG 


ERIC N. SIMONS 


‘ The Amazing Sanders ’ 
‘‘Mr. Simons has produced something 
quite out of the ordinary run of novels. . . . 
He has had a story to tell and he has told 
it with vigour and understanding. He has 
made a man’s character grow before our 
eyes, and brought it to consistent and 
triumphant maturity.”—Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘A Chinaman’s opinion of Us and of his Own Country’ 


A witty and penetrating series of original letters of a cultured Chinaman, a Mandarin of 
the Fourth Button, ably translated by J. A. Makepeace. It is of very definite importance 


and interest. 


CHARLOTTE HALDANE 
‘ Motherhood and its Enemies’ 


‘What Mrs. Haldane does is to talk 

interestingly about the position of the 

mother in many past histories and civiliza- 

tions, and to speculate and suggest intel- 

ligently about her position in the future.”— 

Daily Express. A vigorous and vital book. 
6s. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 


A. L. N. RUSSELL 


Architecture’ 
A fascinating addition to the publishers’ 
‘ Simple Guide Series’ by a well-known 
architect. Of the series as a whole Truth 
said: ‘‘All concerned in their production are 
to be congratulated.”” Mr. Russell’s book 
thoroughly maintains this high standard. 
Fully illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


WYNDHAM LEWIS 


‘ Time and Western Man’ 
This is the most important book that Mr. Lewis has so far published. Earlier in the 
year he received a great deal of praise and attention for the first number of the magazine 
he issued, called The Enemy. Its chief feature was a long essay, The Revolutionary 
Simpleton, and it was from his new book that this was taken. It is a publication of 
moment to all who wish to keep abreast of the most advanced thought. 21s. net. (Mr. 
Lewis is also publishing, later in the Autumn, a book of stories, ‘ The Wild Body,’ price 


15s. and 7s. 6d. net.) 
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that old Chinese painter who wrote: ‘‘ Unless I dwell in a 
quiet house, seat myself in a retired room, with the windows 
open, the table dusted, incense burning, and the thousand 
trivial thoughts crushed out and sunk, I cannot have good 
feeling for painting or beautiful taste, and cannot create the 
Yu.”’ Proches was right, ‘‘ How can the soul be adjacent 
to the One, except by laying asleep the garrulous matter that 
is in her?” 

The absence of conditions such as these may help 
to explain some of the facts Mr. Van Wyck Brooks 
bewails in his concluding paper on ‘ The Literary Life 
in America.’ He complains of the ‘‘ sterile bitterness ” 
and ‘* bright futility ’’ which too often overtake youth- 
ful promise. We are asked to believe that the young 
American genius does not develop but is stifled by cir- 
cumstance, and the blame is laid upon the environ- 
ment in which he has been nourished; tradition, an 
aristocracy are wanting. However, we are warned 
in a note that conditions are now better than when 
this article was originally written. And surely the 
lament that a great achievement by American writers 
has been lacking for half a century leaves out of 
account Henry James and his ‘‘ absolute dominance ”’ 
of the modern novel of which a recent critic truly 
speaks. Or is it that we must not call Henry James 
an American? 

The other papers in the volume are on John Butler 
Yeats, Randolph Bourne, Ambrose Bierce, Herman 
Melville, Upton Sinclair, and there is one entitled 
‘Amor Fate.’ In the first of these the author dis- 
cusses Mr. Yeats’s ‘‘pure spontaneity’’ : ‘‘He will men- 
tion ‘ the most deliciously uninteresting girl I ever 
met; her perfect aplomb in selfishness was a perpetual 
surprise and pleasure.’ He will say that a ‘ perfectly 
disinterested, an absolutely unselfish love of making 
mischief, mischief for its own dear sake, is an Irish 
characteristic.’ He will speak . . . of the ‘ dungeon 
of self-hatred which is Puritanism.’ ’’ Of Upton Sinclair 
the author writes: ‘‘ His special simplification of the 
social scene is one that inevitably makes glad the 
heart of the victim of our system. It fills this victim 
with emotion, the emotion of self-pity. Mr. Sinclair’s 
novels sell by the hundred thousand; the wonder is 
they do not sell by the million.’’ Among the other 
essays, perhaps that on Herman Melville is the best. 
It will be seen that these rather slight papers give us 
interesting if not as a rule very profound criticism. 
They were worth reprinting. 


JUDAISM AND THE WORLD 


The Legacy of Israel. Edited by E,. R. Bevan 
and C. Singer. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
7s. 6d. 


OWEVER much modern civilization owes’ to 
Greece and Rome, the supreme importance of 

its debt, especially that of Anglo-Saxon civilization, 
to Jewish teaching and the example of Israel is hardly 
to be questioned. It is, no doubt, true that the major 
part of the historic mission of Judaism was brought 
to a conclusion by the end of the first century of our 
era, but it is useful to be reminded that the existence 
of the Jews as a separate community, among us but 
not of us, had also deep and far-reaching effects. The 
earlier essays in this work deal with the Hebrew genius 
as exhibited in the Old Testament. Sir George Adam 
Smith brings out to the full the great literary quali- 
ties of the race, a simplicity and an eloquence which 
have done much to mould the infancy of both English 
and German, and its supremacy in religious thought. 
Mr. Edwyn Bevan, writing on Hellenistic Judaism, 
emphasizes the influence of the dispersion of the Jews, 
quoting a calculation that in the Roman Empire out 
of every thousand men seventy were Jews, some of 
them no doubt proselytes. He points out that in 
ancient literature they had no special reputation as 
financiers or usurers, and not until they were excluded 
from most walks of life did their association with 


finance become close. The study of Philo and his inf, 
ence is particularly good. Professor Burkitt estimaty 
‘ The Debt of Christianity to Judaism ’ in examin} 
the non-Judaic elements in early Christianity x 
emphasized by its various’heresies, going on to th 
further debt of a purified text of the Old Testament, 
Mr. Travers Herford, in a study of the influence 
Judaism on the Jews themselves, shows the Saving 
value of racial traditions, and has an interesting no 
on the origin of the ghetto. Professor Guillaume 
points out the effect upon Islam of Jewish teaching 
though even now its full influence on the Koran ang 
on the Traditions has not been properly studied. 

A very important part of the book is a long study 
of * The Jewish Factor in Medieval Thought,’ by Dr, 
and Mrs. Singer. Apart from religion, Jewish thought 
influenced the Western world very largely during the 
renaissance of the twelfth century, and right up to 
the end of the Middle Ages. From that time on it 
has been sterile, but one great figure, Spinoza, appear. 
ing among them. When Europe emerged from th 
Dark Ages, it had one and the same culture over its 
whole extent—a Latin culture, limited and poor; it 
was faced by a Moslem world also with a culture one 
and the same over its whole extent—an Arab culture, 
rich and wide, and both these cultures derived from 
Greece. The Jewish carriers were at that time “ the 
most continuously civilized element in Europe’’ ; their 
thinkers were developing Hellenic philosophy, while 
their Western neighbours were learning the elements, 
Dr. Singer gives us, and it is almost for the first time, 
a detailed study of the transmission of Jewish infu 
ence in the various countries of Europe, of the trans- 
lators, of the characteristics of medieval Latin thought 
and of Jewish elements in scholasticism, especially in 
that of St. Thomas. 


LORD LEVERHULME’S LIFE 


Viscount Leverhulme. By His Son. Allen 
and Unwin. 15s. 


ERE is a first-hand description of one of the 

rulers of modern industry. In Wilde’s phrase, 
Lord Leverhulme did not rise from the ranks of the 
aristocracy, but was born in the purple of commerce. 
He began life as an apprentice in a wholesale grocery 
store in Bolton, the town where he was born; and 
Bolton, according to the author, is and was the most 
typical of Lancashire towns. ‘‘ In Bolton was found 
the quintessence of that sturdy independent, prac 
tical and progressive character which, coupled with 
her natural resources and a climate peculiarly fitted 
to her staple industry, placed the county in the fore- 
front of nineteenth-century industrial England.” 

This biography is at the same time a history of the 

growth and development of the firm of Lever Brothers, 
but so large a part of its founder’s existence was 
devoted to his business that such a mixture is inevit- 
able, There are in all thirty-five chapters, and they 
cover in some detail Lord Leverhulme’s life from 
‘ Childhood and Adolescence ’ to the ‘ Last Journeys 
just before his death. The founding of Port Sun 
light, the formation of the Soap Trust, the acquisition 
of the Niger Company, and other expansions of the 
firm’s business at home and abroad, Lord Leverhulme’s 
business philosophy, public benefactions, home life, 
and his voyages round the world are faithfully 
recorded. An interesting chapter describes the attack 
on the Soap Trust in 1906 by the Daily Mail and its 
associated newspapers. This resulted in the sensational 
libel action in which Lord Leverhulme was awarded 
£50,000 damages against the Daily Mail and £41,00 
against the other papers. The volume is illustrat 
with a score of photographs. Sir Luke Fildes’s por 
trait of Lord Leverhulme is reproduced, but not the 
maltreated canvas by Mr. Augustus John. 
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§ General 
THE EMERSON AND STEPHANE 
BRONTE SISTERS OTHERS MALLARME 
ERNEST DIMNET VAN WYCK BROOKS ARTHUR ELLIS 
‘M. Dimnet has carved us a ‘In a singularly attractive Style © This book is about one of the 
perfect cameo, he has, indeed, this author presents his Studies most interesting of personalities 
given us the best book ever of Emerson, Ambrose Bierce, _ of the end of the nineteenth cen- 
written on the Brontés.’ Herman Melville, and other tury, preceded by a Study of 
Sunday Times American literary figures. the general movement of con- 
The translation is by Louise gs. net temporary French poetry. The 
MORGAN SILL introduction is by G. Turquet- 
7s. 6d. net Milnes. 5s. net 
MEMOIRS OF ; THE WORLD 
THE DUCHESSE D’ABRANTES {N THE MAKING 
ROBERT CHANTMESSE HERMANN KEYSERLING 
The Duchesse d’Abrantés was one of the most author of The Travel Diary of a Philosopher, etc, 
dazzling women of an heroic age. Students have A man’s understanding of life is the sole force which 
always suspected that there was some secret in her _diretts life. This sentence sums up the significance 
life and in this book it is at last revealed. ‘Tran- of Keyserling’s place in modern European philo- 
slated by Eric Sutton. 16s. net sophy, and of his latest book. gs. net 
LATER GREEK TOLSTOY FIFTY YEARS IN A 
SCULPTURE CHANGING WORLD 
author of Coleridge. John Donne, etc, 
A, W. LAWRENCE SIR VALENTINE CHIROL 
This book deals with Greek art Through the study of Tolstoy’s Late Foreign Editor of The Times 
both in Greece and abroad, with novels, letters and diaries the The author has done something 
illugtrations from each country,  Uthor shows his efforts to of what ‘movies’ might do, could 
An appendix gives a classified achieve a moral harmony be- they be used to illustrate the im- 
lit of 400 important sculptures Ween the forces of instinct and mense changes which have oc- 3 
of the period 350-150 B.c. More conscience. 12s. 6d. net curred in the relation between 
than 150 illustrations nations and races during the las 
25s, net half century. 16s. net 
THE ARE THEY 


LONDON PERAMBULATOR 
JAMES BONE AND MUIRHEAD BONE 
‘The quiet humour of the writer and the eye and 
hand of the artist go together to present the 
majesty, the beauty, the variety, the vitality of 
London in a book one would not soon tire (of 
praising.’ Times Literary Supplement 
With sixteen illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


THE SAME AT HOME? 
BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
author of Twenty Five and Crazy Pavements 
To find an anology to Mr. Nichols’ brilliant im- 
pressions of his contemporaries one would have to 
look to the portfolios of that remarkable Parisian 
caricaturist ‘Sem’ who is at once the dread and 
the delight of European celebrities. 7s. 6d. net 


§ Fiction 


THE SILENT QUEEN 


SEYMOUR LESLIE 
‘Will delight anyone who can recall London, and 
the manners of the ‘nineties . . . gets a nice touch 
of satire which becomes more marked in his 
memories of pre-war foolishness and post-war 


THE GOOD WOMAN 
LOUIS BROMFIELD 
‘No synopsis of the story can give any idea of the 
emotional power of this book... it will be as- 
tonishing if he is not recognized soon as being in 
the front rank of living novelifts.’ 


WINIFRED HOLTBY 
‘A Strange and lovely yet “ordi- 
ary” book, with its beauty and 
poignancy arising (with one ex- 
ception) out of the most everyday 
vicissitudes.’ Yorkshire Post 
7s. 6d. net 


SEDGWICK COLBY 
Here is a novel which portrays 
unerringly the essence of human 
emotion. It is an intense love 

Story, original in theme and 
treatment. 7s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD 


frenzies.’ Evening Standard, 7s. 6d. net Daily News. 7s. 6d. net 
THE LAND GREEN FOREST IT IS 
OF GREEN GINGER NATHALIE BETTER TO TELL 


KATHLEEN COYLE 
This is the poetical version of a 
woman’s secret which she hid 
from the world for twenty years, 
till an unexpected event forced 

her to reveal it. 
7s. 6d. net 


SQUARE LONDON 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HaRrTLey 


Greenlow. By Romer-Wilson, Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Three Wives. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Declaration of Love. By Geoffrey Dennis. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Migrations. By Evelyn Scott. 
7s. 6d. 

‘s“" THERE is a time to embrace,’’ says the Book of 
Proverbs, ‘‘ and a time to refrain from embrac- 

ing.’’ The characters in ‘ Greenlow,’ however, do 

not observe a close season for embraces, They kiss 

continually. And what kisses ! 

Long : 


Duckworth. 


We wasted an hour in kissing. 
Slow : 

He kissed me slowly six or seven times. 
Violent : 


Jim gave vent to his emotions by seizing me in his arms 
and kissing me cruelly. When he had done the skin on my 
face was sore with his twelve-hour beard. 

I am used to his come-and-go kisses. . . . When he had 
nearly crushed my ribs in, he put me away and said: ‘* Kid, 
you're a sport.” 


_ Numerous: 
He seemed to have forgotten everything but kissing. A 
hundred kisses, a thousand kisses. .. . 


Of different grades: 


He had to say, ‘‘I love you,’’ and ‘ Darling ’’ once or 
twice, and throw in a few second-rate kisses for luck. 


Superficially disagreeable : 

You mucky toad!’ I cried. You dirty dog!’’ But I 
was not cross. ... | pulled his hair and kicked him. 
Exhausting : 

He drew me inside... last year’s hay and kissed me. 
[ loved him as much as ever again. 

** Sorry, honey, about this morning,’’ said Jim when he 
got his breath. 

Dangerous : 


Before we went out of the barn Jim asked for one last kiss. 
That was the best kiss he ever gave me. We nearly fainted. 
These are just a few imstances. It must be remem- 
bered that though the ‘tI ”’ of the story, Jillian, is 
always the same, the *‘ he’’ alternates between Jim 
Thorpe and John Wetherford. Had either of them 
been the narrator, instead of Jillian, the tale of oscula- 
tions would presumably have been halved. It seems 
probable, moreover, that Jillian omits to mention some 
of the less noteworthy pledges of affection showered 
on her by her two swains. To get the true effect of 
her conversations with them, we must suppose a deep, 
continual undertone of kissing: some musical direc- 
tion, sempre baciando, for instance, would suggest it. 
It might be thought that when Jillian is in the pres- 
ence of both men, there would be some diminution, 
or even cessation, of the amatory exercise. On the 
contrary, she adopts this very gesture as a means of 
bringing herself to the notice, as it were, of her second 
suitor : 

I did not mind if he [Jim] kissed me before the man 
{John}. 1 could see the fellow more plainly now. He did 
not look as weedy as Jim made out, though he was nothing 
like as powerfully built as my Jim, etc. ' 

In most novels, we assume that the characters are 
not. kissing each other unless’ the ‘author specifically 
states that they are. But in this valley of Western 
Derbyshire, Greenlow, we must adapt our minds, it 
seems, to another convention. Unless otherwise 
accounted for, the inhabitants may be presumed to be 
kissing. Abstention requires explanation. How else 
are we to interpret this passage? : 


I looked at John and he looked at me, and | ran to him, 
and he hugged me in his arms. 

‘* Well?”’ he asked, not kissing me. 

““Well?”’ I asked, not kissing him. 

What, then, are all these kissings worth and how 
far will ‘ Greenlow’ add to Miss Romer Wilson’s 
considerable (and deserved) reputation as a novelist? 
It certainly exhibits the romantic quality of her imagi- 
nation. The heroine, absurd as we may think her, js 
certainly a figure of romance, and so is her first and 
dearest lover, Jim. Miss Wilson lifts them out of the 
common rut, endows them with lyrical emotions and 


. poetical utterance, absolves them from all responsibility _ 
except towards the desires of their hearts. We feel a 


spaciousness and grandeur, an impetus and spon- 
taneity in their lives that make us want to go on read- 
ing about them, even when we have lost all patience 
with them. If only Miss Wilson would discipline her 
headstrong talent a little! It has a fine turn of speed, 
but it runs in any direction. She does not even trouble 
to give consistency to her romantic interpretation of 
life; her characters are continually bumping them- 
selves, not against reality, but against realism. They 
alternately soar and flop. She cultivates too assidu- 
ously the qualities that come naturally to her. The 
thrive and flower in Greenlow, it is true; but they also 
run to seed. 

Mrs. Kean Seymour is a bird of a very different 
feather. She makes no attempt to rise superior to 
ordinary life, or to imagine conditions that transcend 
it. Her three married heroines are unhappy and dis- 
satisfied, but they are imprisoned within their middle- 
class existences; they do not wallow in the hayloft, 
nor do they lie naked on the moors drinking in the 
sunlight. (The sunlight of an English May, if I have 
got Miss Romer Wilson’s chronology right.) Stella 
is married to a novelist who is supposed to understand 
women. To keep his understanding bright and fresh, 
it must have numerous examples before it: Olga Wil- 


Read More Books 
* 


KATHLEEN COYLE’S 


latest novel 


IT IS BETTER 
TO TELL 


‘ Mrs. Coyle’s writing has a quality of its 
own. She has invented her own tech- 
nique; she knows what she is about, 
she delights in vivid phrases, in allusive- 

ness, in verbal economics.” 
Saturday Review 


‘In Jt Is Better To Tell she is at her 
best and her description of the <trange 


3 
Flemish household is vivid.’ 
Daily Express 

‘It is a prose loaded with memories and 


one lovely through its strangeness.’ 
Aberdeen Press F Fournal 


73. 6d. net 
Other Novels by the Same Author 
PICCADILLY 7s. 6d. net 


THE WIDOW’S HOUSE 7s. 6d. net 
YOUTH IN THE SADDLE 7s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE LONDON 


— Sa “Sea. “Si. Se Se 
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III II III 


tHE LETTERS 
GERTRUDE 
BELL 


“Doughty, Lawrence, Bell—these “There is nothing in English social and 
Letters of Gertrude Bell complete a __ political history quite like the record of 
great trilogy of Arabia. A wonderful Gertrude Bell.”—Westminster Gazette. 
country and people that can inspire | , 

such great literature.”"—Daily Tele- “She shares with Colonel Lawrence the 
graph. distinction of having stepped like a 
figure in a legend into an age of prose.” 
—Daily News. 
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“A record that even readers with no 
interest in the Middle East will find 
fascinating.” —Manchester Guardian. “The present year has been rich in 
“She stands revealed as one of the books on the Near and Middle East, 
great characters of her age.”—Daily books on Egypt, on Turkey and on 
Chronicle. Arabia, but all of them yield in interest 
to The Letters of Gertrude Bell. It must 
ultimately find its place on the shelf of 
every larger library beside the works of 


“Gives a wonderful picture of a woman 
who deserves to go down in history as 


the ‘female Lawrence of Iraq.’”— 
Daily Mail. Gobineau and Edward G. Browne.”— 


Sir E. Denison Ross in Country Life. 
“No such letters by an Englishwoman 
have ever been printed before.”—Daily “Glorious Gertrude Bell !” — The 


Express. Star. 

y A Detective Story for Connoisseurs Humbert Wolfe's New Volume 

4 UNNATURAL OTHERS 

< DEATH ABIDE 
rN By DOROTHY L. SAYERS (translations from the Greek Anthology) 
Mystery stories ate he last few “It may reasonably be said that his 
weeks, and all th sm individual virtue Some version supersedes all others.”—James 
FIN il Stephens in The Observer. 
_in the Daily News. 
an BENN 
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liams, Brenda Harrison and many others. Shall Stella 
accommodate herself to this trait of her husband’s, 
or shall she not? ‘Throughout the book she wavers 
unhappily between refusal and compliance. Tony, 
her sister, wants a career of her own and cannot bear 
to be any man’s ‘“‘ parasite.’’ Unfortunately her 
meek, uxorious, slightly Jewish husband likes a 
dependent wife. Tony is the success of the book; a 
most tiresome character. 

Mrs. Seymour is admirably impartial and refrains, 
whenever she can, from judgment. But I am afraid 
(this is a purely personal matter) that her sympathies 
incline towards Tony: Tony, who married a man for 
her own convenience, without loving him; who openly 
preferred a thin, tanned veterinary surgeon to her 
plump, good-natured husband; whose dog, Dinah, 
would have families and snarled and snapped at poor 
Theo when, tired from the office, he sought his easy 
chair; who was always complaining of his friends; 
who threw a paper-weight and many other missiles 
at him when, coming home, she found he had had the 
aforesaid Dinah painlessly (as he thought) put away ; 
Tony, who deserted her lawful husband for a life of 


sin with the veterinary surgeon. 


I think I do Mrs. Seymour no injustice in saying 
that a noticeable thread of feminism runs through the 
book, and of this feminism Tony is the prophetess, 
though all three women are mated to unsatisfactory 
husbands. Mrs. Seymour is far too clever to portray 
the wives as saints, or to load the dice too obviously 
in their favour. But what creatures they are, pro- 
claiming their independence of men, their ability to 
carve their own careers and then, at the first twinge 
of unhappiness, either blaming their husbands or going 
hot-foot for consolation to another man! Above all 
things, they dread unhappiness; nor do they reflect 
that one way to interior peace lies through the con- 
templation, or even the pursuit, of virtue. No, their 
antidote for a disordered liver is a thin, tanned 
veterinary surgeon. ‘ Three Wives,’ if a little over- 
long and burdened with one make-weight wife (Val), 
is a most interesting, capable and conscientious piece 
of work, one of the few novels whose characters one 
can discuss as if they were living people. 

The characters (substantially there are only two) in 
‘ Declaration of Love,’ do not live, not, that is to say, 
as persons. Their theories of life, and their sentiments 
towards each other, do live, so forcibly are they pro- 
jected at us by Mr. Dennis’s fiery prose. The situa- 
tion is put before us in four letters: a Declaration of 
Friendship, from Yorick Lee to Susanna Lloyd; an 
Assurance of Devotion, from her to him; a Proposal 
of Marriage, from him to her; and her Declaration 
of Love. This last document goes far to soothe the 
male mind, ruffled by Mrs. Kearn Seymour’s ungenerous 
attitude to that sex: 

Sir, I love you. I love you with all my heart and soul 
and being, you visible and you invisible, and all you have 
been and all you shall become; you visible, you of the dear 
eyes and mouth and hair, of the dear body that I love, and 
the long swinging English stride that corrects and completes 
the queer, gentle, un-English look of you; you... whom 


I was sent into the world to worship, to cherish, and to 
protect... . 


This is very handsome. The book is a tour de force; 
its interest comes not from the substance of Yorick 
Lee’s earnest, unhumorous self-revelation, but from 
the tremendous force and dignity of its presentation. 
In ‘ Migrations,’ Mrs. Evelyn Scott gives a picture 
of Tennessee im 1850, with special reference to the 
relations of the white and coloured peoples. It is a 
careful, competent, mature piece of writing, but the 
authoress, perhaps from fear of vulgarizing her effects, 
indulges so little in changes of tone and colour that 
the account becomes monotonous. A lynching is, not 
unnaturally, the most vivid scene. The interest of the 
book lies some way beneath its surface; it is as 
muffled in its effeet on the mind’s ear as its pre- 
decessor, ‘ The Narrow House,’ was strident. 


Published by the 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY 
Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A., F.B.A., S. A. Cook, Litt.D., 
F. E. Adcock, M.A. 

VOLUME OF PLATES I (illustrating Volumes I—IV) 


Prepared by 
C. T. Seltman, 
M.A. 


““As a continuous pictorial view of the 
progress of civilization from the Stone 
Age to the literary and artistic genius of 
Athens in the age of the triumph over 
Roval 8vo __ this work is a wonderful array 

= of expert commentaries accompanying thr 
25s net different sets of illustrations. col- 
lection under one cover nothing like it 
exists.""—The Observer. 


FIVE ROMAN EMPERORS 
Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, A.D. 69-117 


By Dr Henderson discusses the main his- 

B. W torical aspects and characters of the 

. period a.p, 69-117. The history of this 
Henderson, period is largely a_ tale of wars and 
N.A., D.Litt. froaticrs, but Dr Henderson also deals 


with the Emperors themselves, their atti- 
tude to Christianity, and some aspects of 
social and economic history. 


With 4 maps. 
Demy 8vo. 21s net 


NINE ESSAYS 
With a Preface by A. E. Housman 


By The essays deal yr following 
jects : ience an rts among the 
: phanes, La_ Rochefoucauld, Lucian, Cer- 
frontispiece vantes, Julian, The Relations of Poetry 
Demy 8vo and Science, and Plato. In his Preface, 
2 Prof. Housman gives the main facts of 
8s 6d net Platt's life and an appreciation of his 


character and intellectual ability. 


THE LIFE OF SIR ALBERT HASTINGS MARKHAM 


explorer,  practis throughout his 

M. E. & F. A. busy, arduous, and varied career the stern 
Markham and simple ideals ‘of faith and duty and 


With a portrait, 
17 _ illustrations, 
3 maps. 
Demy 8vo. 15s net 


kindness; and his life, so modestly and 

- skilfully chronicled by the Misses M. E. 
and F. A. Markham, will become a 
classic among naval 
Morning Post, 


THE POETRY OF THE AGE OF WORDSWORTH 
I. An Anthology of the Five Major Poets 
Selected, The Cambridge Anthologies, which after 


: the publication of two volumes, had to 
with an Intro- be laid aside owing to the war, are to 


duction, by be recommenced by the publication of the 
J. Dov ent volum 
er presen ie. 

Wil Litt.D This volume is intended to provide, in a 
Son, sae handy form, an anthology of the best 
Crown 8vo. work of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, 
7s 6d net Shelley, and Keats. 


ON STIMULUS IN THE ECONOMIC LIFE 
The Rede Lecture 1927 


By “Soms of the essentials of an enquiry, 

Si tah which is not so much something te be 

ir Jos independently undertaken, as a feature to 

Stamp be watched and noted in the course of 

Crown 8vo general economic study."—Extract from 
3s net Lecture. 


THE NATURE OF THE WORLD AND OF MAN 


By Sixteen Members of the Faculty of the University 


of Chicago 
ditor A complete picture of the world as it 
H in the light of man's increased 
understanding. ‘‘ One of the finest and 
Library Editton most engrossing popularizations of current 
8vo 25s net 


The New York Sun. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
_ Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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LIVES OF THE CRIMINALS 


First Published in 1735. 


Edited by A. L. HAYWARD. 


Crown 4to, 620 pages. 25/- net 


A continuation, in point of date, of Captain Smith’s Highwaymen, published in uniform style last year. 
The present volume, however, is much more authentic, and is a serious attempt to depict low life and crimi- 


nal conditions in the early part of the eighteenth century. The lives of such personages as Jack 
Jonathan Wild, Blueskin, Catherine Hays, the Waltham Blacks, and John Levee, are included. 


THE STORY OF MYTHS 


By E. E. KELLETT. 7/6 net 


Exhibits the main psychological elements which have con- 
tributed to the formation and development of myth illus- 
trated by typical and suggestive examples, chiefly from 
Greek and Teutonic mythology. 


GUESTS OF BRITISH ANTS 


By H. ST. J. K. DONISTHORPE, F.Z.S. 
With 16 plates and 55 text illustrations. 18/- net 


* Deals with all the creatures who live in some form of 


relationship, symbolic or parasitic, with British Ants. Dis- 
cusses fully their habits and life-histories. 


GOETHE 


By Professor J. G. ROBERTSON. 
With a Portrait. 6/- net 
A new volume in the Republic of Letters, both bio- 
graphical and critical, taking account of all the most 
recent research. 


By A. DE RIDDER and W. DEONNA. 
With 24 plates and 66 text illustrations 21/- net 

In the History of Civilization Series. Shows the place 
taken by art in the praetical life of the Greeks throughout 
their history, and analyses the meaning of the two opposed 
tendencies in Greek Art of lonianism and the Dorian spirit. 


PRINCESSES, LADIES, and SALONNIERES OF REIGN OF LOUIS XV 


By THERESE LOUIS LATOUR. 


With 16 plates, 8vo. 15/- net 


Re-creates for us by the magic of her imagination the womer who lived and loved when Louis XV was 
king. Here is Marie Leczinska, the neglected Queen of France; the Comtesse de Toulouse and Mile. de 
Charolais, lovers of excitement and violent pleasures; the Marquise de Pompadour, full of art and elegance ; 


Marie Antoinette, so charming and so ill-fitted to reign. 


Sophie de Monnier, and many others, 


PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUE IN 
THE WORLD WAR 


By HAROLD D. LASSWELL. 10/6 net 


This volume is a study in method, showing exactly how 
international antipathies and attractions can be controlled, 
illustrating his theme from the experience during the War 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, the United States, and 
other Powers, 


FATHER OR SONS? 


A Study in Social Psychology 
By PRYNCE HOPKINS, Ph.D. 12/6 net 


Taking Freud's theories as established, the author shows 
how an unconscious anti-father or pro-father attitude, carried 
over from infancy, is frequently the reason why a _ person 
embraces or rejects a particular social movement, such as 
Communism or Pacifism. 


Here are Mme. d’Epinay, Mlle. de Lespinasse, 


§ Library of XVIIIth Century French Literature 


PRIVATE LIFE OF THE DUKE 
OF RICHELIEU 


Translated by F. S. FLINT. Introduction by 

RICHARD ALDINGTON. 4 plates. 10/6 net 

If the Private Life is genuine autobiography, it is an 

amazing picture of the license of a grand seigneur. If it is 

a forgery, it shows what people had come to believe possible 
in the life of a mearshal-duke of France. 


REVERIES OF A SOLITARY 


By J. J. ROUSSEAU. Translated, with an 
Introduction, by J. G. FLETCHER. 
With a portrait. 10/6 net 
This neglected boek should be as widely known as_ the 
Confessions, to which it is the sequel. It contains some of 
Rousseau's most eloquent prose and most profound  self- 
searchings. 


LETTERS OF MME. DE SEVIGNE 
Selected by RICHARD ALDINGTON, with an Introduction. (October 12th) 
With 8 plates, two volumes, 8vo. 21/- net the set 
Mme. de Sévigné’s life covers a large part of the reign of Louis XIII and the most brilliant epoch of 
Bourbon despotism under Louis XIV. Her letters form a historical gossip-book, neither pure art, nor pure 
history, nor pure idle chit-chat, but a medley of all three. This selection of a large portion of her cor- 
respondence possesses fascination and permanent inter est. 


International Library of Psychology 


THE NEUROTIC PERSONALITY 
By R. G. GORDON, M.D. 10/6 net 


Defines the make-up of the neurotic personality, and indi- 
cates the lines on which he may be helped in his return 
to normality. Recent methods of treatment and the theories 
on which they are based (including those of the psycho- 
analytic schools) are examined and criticized. 


A Study in Modern Political Theory 
By K. C. HSIAO. 10/6 net 
Approaches the political problems of Western civilization, 
unprejudiced by any local or party affiliations, This is the 
only book in any language to acquaint the reader with the 
development of Pluralism and the revolutionary changes 
implied by it. As such no student of political science can 
afford to neglect it. 


© To-Day and To-Morrow Series 


HYMEN, or the Future of Marriage 
By NORMAN HAIRE 2/6 net 


“He succeeds in enraging us with his hideous picture of 
a godless future. A kick from a mule is stimulating in a 
sense, and so are some pages of Hymem, but it is not 
cheerful reading. Yet in spite of this we feel that the 
book repays perusal.’’"—Spectator. 


THE NEXT CHAPTER: 
The War Against the Moon 


By ANDRE MAUROIS. 2/6 net 


This imaginary chapter of world-hi (1951-64) from the 
pen of one of the most brilliant living French authors, con- 
tains many profound ideas and much biting satire. How the 
world attacks the moon, urged on by a_ universal press- 
trust, and how the moon retaliates. .. . 


UNDER THREE REIGNS, 1860—1920 


By the HON. MRS GELL. 


With 8 plates, 8vo. 12/6 net 


“A pleasant and quiet record of life in England during sixty years. The author has met many people 
who played a prominent part upon the placid stage of Victorian England.’’—Saturday Review. ‘‘ A pleasant 
record of an age that is gone for ever.’’—Daily News. ‘‘ A very charming and interesting account of learned 
and distinguished Gazette. 
as any living author.’-—Morning Post. 


“* She knows as much about England and the Empire 
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OTHER NOVELS 


The Secret of Father Brown, 
Chesterton. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Chesterton’s ever-green priest continues his 
investigations into romantic and extraordinary crimes. 
He is the least hurried of detectives, finding time to 
trounce spiritualists and dabblers in Oriental religions. 
What a lot he sees, considering how short-sighted he 
is! But it is not so much the detection of the crime, 
as the crime itself and its circumstances, that charm 
us in the annals of Father Brown. His shadow does 
not grow less and his cases are still rich in ingenuity 
ef conception and imaginative horror. 


By G. K. 


The Girl He Left Behind Him. By H. Fletcher 
Moulton. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 


The girl he left behind him was a red-haired impul- 
sive beauty whom he had dropped from his motor-cycle 
when making a hurried escape from the robbery of 
a jeweller’s shop complicated with an attempted 
murder. She was a young lady with a grievance 
against her uncle and trustee, whom she suspected 
of robbing her. He was an accomplice of a gang of 
jewel thieves into whose affairs she had innocently 
butted in. The hero takes up her cause, is suspected 
by the police, is arrested after rescuing her from abduc- 
tion, and serves a term of four months’ hard labour 
rather than compromise the young lady. In the end 
he unravels the mystery, unmasks the wicked uncle, 
and brings all to an undesired happy ending. 


The Billiard Room Mystery. By Brian Flynn. 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 


It is cricket week at Considine Manor. As_ in 
‘ Greymarsh,’ the conversation turns on the detection 
of a murder. Next morning Gerald Prescott is found 
dead lying on the billiard table, fully dressed, but 
wearing brown boots soiled with earth. He has been 


‘strangled with a bootlace—one is missing—and a 


Venetian dagger has been thrust into his back. 
Almost at the same time the Considine pearls are 
missing. The police are called in, and an amateur 
detective staying in the house takes charge till they 
come. Clues are abundant, too abundant in fact, and 
the mystery remains almost to the end. This is one 
of the best detective stories of this year’s vintage. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Cortes, the Conqueror. 
Rodley Head. 16s. 


CORTES, the conqueror of Mexico, may be said to be the 
only Cortes that we know. Beyond the fact that his youth 
was singularly purposeless and dissolute; we have very little 
knowledge of the details of this great adventurer’s career 
before he landed upon the American mainland in 1519, a 
hard determined man of thirty-four. The historian is, there- 
fore, almost confined to that wonderful arena; and we cannot 
expect that he will have much to tell us about it that readers 
of Prescott did not already know. Mr. Sedgwick, however, 
has two advantages—a vigorous, popular style, and a refresh- 
ingly frank method of treatment in dealing with his hero's 
complicated and not entirely attractive character. Mr. 
Sedgwick insists upon Cortes’s “ brilliant unscrupul e 
which Prescott, perhaps, rather missed. Among all the pre- 
judiced and contradictory narratives of those great events, 
the Conqueror’s is, in some respects, the least trustworthy. ‘‘ He 
had a way of saying things that he hoped would redound to 
his benefit ’’—in other words, he always had his eye on 
Spain. Mr. Sedgwick himself strides vigorously through the 
maze, pronouncing judgment on every disputed fact, with a 
confidence which we can admire if we cannot always under- 
stand. Perhaps he had no room for footnotes. At any rate 
he has produced a vivid and dramatic summary of one of the 
most stirring episodes in history. 


By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. The 


The Poetry of the Age of Wordsworth. Selected by J. Dover 
Wilson. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 

IN 1911, Mr. J. Dover Wilson, in collaboration with the late 

Mr. W. T. Young, planned a series of anthologies. The 


LUDWIG’S 
Bismarck 


The full length biography of Bismarck will be 
published uniform with Emil Ludwig’’s ‘ NAPOLEON ' 
(Sixth Printing) on OCTOBER 18th. 21s. net, 


>= 


Napoleon and 
His Women Friends 


By GERTRUDE ARETZ. Illustrated. l6s, 


A subtle analysis of the way in which Napoleon reacted 
towards his women friends. In large measure it is the 
story of his love affairs; but it deals also with his 
attitude towards women with whom he never even 
flirted, such as Queen Louise of Prussia and Madame 
de Staél. 


Viscount Leverhulme 
By HIS SON. Tllustrated. lis, 
admirably written biography. lucid, plain 
and vigorous English the author gives a_ fascinating 
account of his father’s varied activities. His memory 


is worthily enshrined in this fine biography.'’—Financial 
Times. 


The Breath of the Desert 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. Illustrated. 
(Ready October 18) 16s. 

In this, Professor Ossendowski’s second book on North 
Africa, he carries us through Algeria and Tunisia, 
through the regions where Rome blotted out the Carthage 
of Hamilcar, and farther southward where Rome and 
the desert met in the simoon-swept oases that were the 
goals of their camel-trails. 


Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
A Study of His Paintings 


By VIRGIL BARKER. 55 Illustrations. 10s. 


A complete account of the artist’s life and works, 
together with a bibliography and notes, and _ fifty-five 
superb _reproductions—practically all of Bruegel’s 
authenticated paintings, as well as several of his draw- 
ings. 


The Life of the White Ant 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 2nd Edition 6s. 


“It is one of the most brilliant books of nature that 
has appeared in my life-time. It is a work of genius.” 
—Norman Flower in T.P.’s Weekly. 


Lenz on Bridge 
By SIDNEY S. LENZ. 10s. 


It is literally pa a from A to Z—bridge for the 
beginner as well as the expert. 


New Novels 


Here We Ride 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM, 
author of ‘ The Pool.’ 7s. 6d. 


““In Daisy Holder Mr. Bertram does achieve a 
genuine 


“ The story of Daisy... right down to its ironical 
climax, is beautifully done."’— lon Mercury. 


The Rights of Mallaroche 


Geo. ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd, LONDON, W.C.1 
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THE LITERARY EVENT OF THE YEAR 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


Edited by 


T. EARLE WELBY 


Now for the first time edited from the authentic manuscripts of the author, and the rare privately 
printed books in the collection of Mr. Thomas J. Wise, of Hampstead. The volumes will be 
edited and annotated by T. Earle Welby, author of ‘‘ A Short History of English Poetry,” 
‘* Algernon Swinburne,’’ and Editor of ‘‘ The Silver Treasury of English Lyrics.’”’ The edition 
will be complete in about 16 volumes, Royal 8vo, each volume containing a portrait or other 
illustration, price 30s. net per volume, sold only in sets. The edition will be limited to 525 
sets, of which 500 will be for sale in England and America. The type will be distributed after 
the edition has been printed. “The first two volumes are now ready and the remainder will be 
issued at the rate of one, or possibly two, a month until the edition is completed. 


Detailed Prospectus will be sent free on application 


A Selection from Chapman & Hall's Autumn List 


THE UNSPEAKABLE CURLL 
Being some account of Edmund Curll, Bookseller ; 
to which is added a full list of his books. By RaLpu 
Straus, author of ‘‘ Robert Dodsley,”’ etc. Edition 
limited to 500 copies. 42s. net. The story of a rather 
scandalous but very remarkable person. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
DIVERSIONS 


Edited, with introductions, by Ratpu Straus. Limited 
editions, 21s. net per volume. A new series of hand- 
some reprints, exhibiting the lighter side of metro- 
politan life under Queen Anne and the first two 
Georges. The first two volumes will be ‘ Tricks of 
the Town” and “A Description of the London 
Clubs.”’ 


MENAGERIES, CIRCUSES 
AND THEATRES 


By E. H. Bostock, Himself. With 32 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. net. Mr. Bostock gives the story of 
his eX from its beginning to its triumphant 
success. It is as full of exciting stories as any 

of adventure. 


STUDIES OF AN IMPERIALIST 
By the Lorp Sypennam or Comae, G.C.S.1, G.C.M.G. 
G.C.1.E., G.B.E., F.R.S. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. The 
book offers a message for the future no less than a 
record for the t, and is a remarkable tribute to the 
author’s versatility and grasp. 


WALDEN: OR LIFE IN THE WOODS 


By H. D. Tuorrav. With wood engravings by 
E. Fitcn Ordinary edition, Medium 8vo, 
25s. net. There is a limited edition of 100 copies 
printed on hand-made paper and bound in buckram 
at four guineas net per copy. This limited edition, 
of which only a few copies remain, contains an 
additional plate signed by the artist. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
FRENCH ROMANCES 


Two further volumes in this successful series of 
limited and numbered editions will be published almost 
immediately. They are: SPLEEN, by Bgsenvat, with 
an introduction by Havelock Ellis, and A THOUSAND 
AND ONE FOLLIES, by Jacques Cazorts, with an 
Introduction by M. Storm Jameson. Price 21s. net 
per volume. 


A VALIANT GENTLEMAN | 


Being the Biography of Herbert Ward, artist and 
man of action. By Sarita Warp. With 32 illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. His wife has written 
his story with great vividness, and it makes a most 
romantic narrative. 


FOLK-TALES OF PROVENCE 


By W. Brancn Jounson, author of “ Folk-Tales of 
Brittany.”’ With 8 illustrations by the author. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. This book will delight 
everyone who has visited or is intending to visit 
one of the most fascinating regions in Europe. 


New 7s. 6d. Novels and Short Stories 


THREE WIVES 
By Beatrics Kean Seymour, author of “‘ The Last 
Day,” etc. Second impression selling. 


I, SAID THE SPARROW 
Brockincton, author of “‘ When the Devil 
ives. 


THIS, MY SON 
By Dovctas author of The Frantic 
Master,”’ etc. ; 


CHAINED 
By Franx Hirp, author of “ The Deeper Stain,” etc. 


NETTLE HARVEST 
By Sytvia Denys Hooke, a new writer of great 
promise. 

JACK A’ MANORY 
A volume of short stories by G. B. Stern, author of 
Deputy Was King,’’ etc. 


THE LATER YEARS 
By Barry Pain, author of “ Eliza’s Husband,’’ “ The 
Gifted Family,”’ etc. 


THE WORM 
By Desmonp Coxe, author of “ Half-Way,” “ The 
Bending of a Twig,” etc. 


TYPET’S TREASURE 
By Joun Trevena, author of “‘ Furze the Cruel,” 
“A Pixy in Petticoats,”’ etc. 


BEHOLD, A WOMAN 
A brilliant first novel by New Litttejonn. 
SELECTED SHORT STORIES 
By W. L. Georcez, author of “A Bed of 
* Gifts of Sheba,”’ etc. 


GEORGIAN STORIES, 1927 


Edited by ArtHur Waucu. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 
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scheme was an ambitious one. The literary atmosphere and 
social conditions in which the English classics were written were 
to be evoked by selections from contemporary poetry and prose. 
Two volumes, ‘ The Poetry of the Age of Shakespeare’ and 
‘ Life in Shakespeare’s England,’ a book of Elizabethan prose, 
were issued. But the outbreak of the war smothered the enter- 
prise at its beginning. Apparently, the two published volumes 
proved very popular, and a second start is now being made with 
the present volume, which contains selections from Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. From Byron, for 
example, there are six short poems, and some cantos from 
“Childe Harold’ and ‘Don Juan.’ If this anthology finds a 
public, a second has been planned to deal with the other poets 
of the age, Blake, Cowper, Scott, Crabbe, and Burns. This 
book is printed in clear large type and is provided with a full 
index. We cannot see, however, that the social conditions of 
the period are evoked by the poems included. And is the 
literary atmosphere of any age accurately represented by the 
few immortals who lived with but not always in it? 


Comedies of Error. By A. R. Hope Moncrieff. Black. 7s. 6d. 


THE author has taken the trouble to describe and abridge 
several old Continental novels which professed to give accurate 
pictures of contemporary English life and manners. These 
examples, with two exceptions, have not been taken from the 
works of familiar or great writers, from Victor Hugo, Dumas, 
or Casanova, but from once popular scribblers whose names have 
been forgotten even in their native country. The two exceptions 
are Gautier and Goldini. Gautier’s novel of English ‘* high 
life,’ ‘La Belle Jenny,’ republished under the title of ‘ La 
Partie Carrée,’ is here given in synopsis. It is fantastic stuff, 
and reminds us of nothing so much as those American films 
which pretend to deal with the same people as they are to-day. 
The Goldini example is a description of his dramatic version of 
‘Pamela.’ It is noted that Richardson’s ending had to be 
altered, Italians were shocked at the notion of a lord marrying 
a peasant girl, so Pamela was discovered to be the daughter 
of the ‘‘ Earl of Auspingh.’? Another example is that of a 
German novel, ‘ Walladmor,’ which, in 1823, was passed off at 
Leipzig Fair as a new novel by Sir Walter Scott. It is much 
more amusing to be told that Heine injudiciously praised this 
forgery as a true picture of English life than to read even this 
very brief version of it. Mr. Moncrieff devotes one hundred 
pages to a synopsis of an immense feuilleton by a French scribbler 
of the nineteenth century. It seems to have been made with 
the same stuff and even on the same pattern as the blood-and- 
thunder stories of one’s boyhood. The fact that this French 
author “ placed ’’ his hero in England gave Mr. Moncrieff his 
excuse for an abridgement. We congratulate him on _ his 
industry. 


Great Captains Unveiled. By Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart. 
Blackwood. 12s. 6d. 


THERE is a _ soldierly decisiveness and lucidity about 
Captain Liddell Hart’s judgments, combined with a broad- 
ness of outlook and an economy of technical detail, which 
makes his studies in military history particularly attractive 
to civilian readers. In these clever little essays on six of the 
world’s most famous commanders—Genghis Khan, Sabutai, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Wallenstein and Wolfe—each portrait 
stands out with almost startling distinctness. It is possible 
that they may not always be perfect likenesses, but at any rate 
they are never foggy or dull. In dealing with his first two 
subjects—the Mongols—for instance, Captain Liddell Hart 
brings out very clearly the primary importance of mobility. 
The Mongol hosts were composed entirely of one arm—mounted 
infantry. ‘‘ They are not particularly fond of a mélée,”’ said 
a contemporary, ‘‘ but prefer to shoot from a distance.” 
Their victories in Russia and Hungary at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century may be compared with the successes 
of the Boers in the early stages of the South African War. 
But they could only operate on the plains; they would have 
been useless in trench warfare, or in mountainous country. 
In regard to strategy, Captain Liddell Hart perhaps 
exaggerates the genius of Genghis Khan and Sabutai; but 
he is perfectly right when he warns us against ‘“‘ the illusion 
that Europe alone is the home of military genius.” Asia 
also ‘‘ has produced consummate military leaders who in 
strategical ability may vie with any in history.’? And ‘* what 
she has done in the past, it is possible for her to do’ again.” 


The Price of Dawning Day. By T. Gavan Duffy. Sands. 5s. 


THIS is a missionary story, telling how, in the middle of 
last century, Christianity was carried by Roman Catholic 
missioners to the jungles of Annam, which border on China. 
It describes vividly the terror which an epidemic like small- 
pox has for primitive peoples. And not without cause, for it 
sweeps through the villages, slaying right and left. The early 
Christians of Annam suffered the persecutions which have 
been the lot of others new to the faith, with the usual result that 
the new religion throve, and, in the end, conquered. One edict 
was sent forth which, if applied to political life, would sim- 
plify partisan politics. It enacted that “all Christian 
mandarins above the eighth degree were to be strangled, and 
all below dismissed.’’ An interesting little book and a record 
of noble work. 


A Diary of 
Thomas de Quincey 


This hitherto unpublished work is here 
reproduced in replica, and also, for ease of 
reading, in type. It is fully edited with 
introduction and notes by Horace A. Eaton, 
Ph.D., and the frontispiece in colour is from a 
contemporary miniature of de Quincey. The 
Edition is limited to 1,500 numbered F’cap. 4to 
copies of 250 pp. 
1 net, 


Monsieur Croche the 
Dilettante Hater 


By Craupe Desussy 
This, the only book by the famous composer, is 


a brilliant series of articles brimming with 
humour and trenchant criticism. 


Cr. 8vo. With Portrait. Ss. net. 


Four New Replicas 


THoMas BROWNE: HYDRIOTAPHIA 
1658. F’cap. 8v0. 240 pp. 9s. net 
Joun Keats: POEMS 
1820. F’cap. 8vo. 220 pp. 8s. net 
Omar KHAYYAM: THE RUBAIYAT 
Translated with notes by Fitzgerald 
The Quaritch Edition of 1859 
F’cap. ato. 48 pp. 4s. 6d. net. 
JOHN MILTON: AREOPAGITICA 1644 
F’cap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Full particulars of earlier volumes in this series 
and of the limited editions will be sent on 
application. 


The Ormond Poets 


These delightful Anthologies in F’cap. 8vo. size 
of 64 pp. each are bound in Nippon vellum with 
gold lettering and design, 1s. net, and in cloth 
with gold lettering and design, 2s. net. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
Songs and Verses from the Plays 
WILLIAM BLAKE 
Selected Poems 
ABRAHAM COWLEY 
Selected Poems 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
Selected Lyrics 
MICHAEL DRAYTON 
A Selection of Shorter Poems 


ROBERT HERRICK 
Selected Poems 


Susy in the World 


By A. WappincHaM 
A remarkable first novel written with such 
delicate humour and pathos as cannot fail to 
make an appeal to lovers of good literature. 


Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 


NOEL DOUGLAS, PustisHer, 
38, Great Ormonp Street, Lonpon, W.C.1 
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J. M. DENT & SONS 
* 


Modes and Manners of 
the Nineteenth Century 


By MAX VON BOEHN and DR. OSKAR FISCHEL. 
An exhaustive survey and _picture-galle of the 
fashions and manners of the century. Few vols., 
each containing about 36 colour plates and 200 other 
illustrations. ol. I, 1790-1817; Vol. II, 1818-1842; 
and Vol. III, 1843-1878, translated by M. Edwardes; 
Vol. IV, 1879-1914, now first translated into English. 
The first editions of Vols. I-III (1909) are out of 
print. Sets only. For a limited period Vol. IV 
obtainable separately. Square Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net each vol. 
"| Prospectus post free 


Akhnaton 


By DMITRI MEREZHKOVSKY. A dramatic, pur- 
poseful novel of Ancient Egypt, unfolding against an 
background of sensualism and ascetic- 
ism, a developing the Story of Dio, a virgin 
priestess, commenced in the famous Russian author’s 
recent success, ‘“‘ The Birth of the Gods.” “A won- 
derful piece of imaginative reconstruction.”—Birming- 
ham Gasette. 7s. 6d 


The Letters of 
Richard Wagner 


Selected and annotated by WILHELM ALTMANN. 
Translated by M. M. Bozman; 11 half-tone illustra- 
tions. 700 letters judiciously chosen to throw light on 
that baffling problem, Wagner the Man versus Wagner 
the Artist, and providing the first comprehensive 
selection in English. Two vols. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net each (not sold separately). 
{ Prospectus post free, also descriptive list of 15 vols. 
in Music Series 


London 


By GEORGE H. CUNNINGHAM. In content and 
arrangement the greatest reference work on London 
ever published, embodying millions of facts, hitherto 
only accessible in scattered form, on the history, 
traditions, and historical associations of buildings and 
monuments. arrangement is by streets in alpha- 
betical order, with a voluminous cross-index to per- 
sons, events, etc. ‘“‘A rich medley of the most 
diverse information.”—Glasgow Herald. 
Royal 8vo. 880 pp. . net. 
Prospectus post free 


Blake’s Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell 


FACSIMILE IN FULL COLOUR AND GOLD from 

the author’s original copy. With an Essay by Max 

Plowman. “As a gift-book in these coming months, 

it will not and cannot ibly be surpassed.”—ARNOLD 

Bennett in Evening Standard Crown 4to. net 
4 Centenary of Blake Books post free 


The Story of Music 


By PAUL BEKKER. An unconventional survey of 
the tra tion of music from earliest times to the 
present day, by the brilliant German critic whose 
studies of Beethoven and others are internationally 
acclaimed. 10s. 6d. net 
4 List of books on Music post free 


COMING SHORTLY 


Malory’s Le Morte 
Arthur 


IMustrated by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
About 300 designs, two photogravure plates, 46 full- 
page line illustrations, Canad pages, ete. Intro- 
duction by Professor Rhys. A new edition with an 
essay on Beardsley by Aymer Vallance, entirely re- 
set, and distinguished from its predecessors the 
inclusion of ten drawings omitted from the first 


edition, but inadvertently Sicluded in the second, and 
two ms never before issued in the Morte 
d@’Arthur. Demy 4to. net 
Prospectus post free 


C.3 


RONALD GURNER. This novel follows the 
cissitudes of a boy who leaves the 
at fourteen to begin life as a wage-earner in London. 


- The author is well known as a headmaster and edu- 


cationist, and his interest in boys makes this a very 
searching and realistic novel. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


* 
AUTUMN LIST POST FREE 
Bedford Street London W.C.2 


STREET LONDON W.C.2 


PRESENT 


SIR CHARLES SEDLEY 
1639-1701. 
A Study in the Life and Literature of the Restoration 
By V. de SOLA PINTO 21s. net 
Sunday Times.—‘The real value in Mr. de Pinto’s excellent 
volume is in the wealth of hitherto unworked material for a 
social history of the seventeenth century which he has placed 
at our disposal, in the thorough fashion in which he has 
ty ow it, and in the bright and entertaining style with which 
has garnished it. Mr. Pinto has produced a very readable 
and most instructive volume.” 


THINGS WERE DIFFERENT 

Compiled from the Diary of Emily Bell Stretton 

By ELISABETH FAGAN 7s. 6d. net 
“Things Were Different” is a very experienced book. It 
is not fiction, it is not autobiography—it is just life and 
friendships and sorrows partly remembered, partly—and with 
great subtlety—imagined. 

Truth.— This excellent story of a lady who first saw the 
light some seventy years ago is indeed so absolutely life-like 
as to suggest that the pose of actual experience is by no 
means wholly fictitious ... the story is extraordinarily well 
done, and it recaptures the atmosphere of the period with 
remarkable circumstantiality. I have seldom read anything 
of its kind at once more interesting and convincing.” 


THE ROAD TO XANADU 


By J]. LIVINGSTON LOWES 31s. 6d. net 
Saturday Review.—‘‘ Mr. Lowes, in his patient and richly 
rewarded labour of inquiry into Coleridge’s sources, has 
rendered to the study of poetry an extraordinary service. He 
has shown us the mind of a my great poet more clearly 
than anyone else has done. . . . We congratulate him on an 
absorbing and highly suggestive book.” 


JOURNAL OF 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


Edited by JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 

Second large Printing 7s. 6d. net 

Spectator.—* Here is a book which is beyond the art and 
science of a critic. It is a heart-searing document, written in 
heightened moments by a rare creature inspired by genius and 
disease to acute vision. . . . What an artist this woman was; 
conscious and sensitive in every fibre of her multiple self! 
It is a life-widening experience to read the small amount of 
writing which time allowed her to bequeath to posterity.” 


Five Books of Stories by KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
BLISS 5s. net 
THE DOVE’S NEST -. 5s. net 
THE GARDEN PARTY ... 5s. net 
SOMETHING CHILDISH ... 6s. net 
IN A GERMAN PENSION _ 6s. net 


RECENT FICTION 


TOPSY TURVY 
By VERNON BARTLETT 1s. net 


Manchester Guardian.— Mr. Bartlett’s stories are so full of 
vital human interest, so heartening even in their tragedy, and 
so intermixed with gaiety and tears. . . . His intimate experi- 
ence of post-war Europe .. . gives to his fiction the stamp 
of fact heightened and made significant by a sensitive 


imagination.” 
THE HOTEL 


By ELIZABETH BOWEN 7s. 6d. net 

Saturday Review.—‘* Miss Bowen is a conscientious as well 
as brilliant craftsman, her humour and her wit are always 
in evidence, and are both of the hi quality. . . She writes 
beautifully, without mannerism of style or of thought... . 
No contemporary English novelist is better equipped for her 
art than Miss Bowen; perhaps none is so well equipped.” 


COMING THE ROSE 


By ERIC SHEPHERD 6s. net 
Glasgow Herald.— This is an utterly charming book about 
utterly charming people. . . . Upon the shoulders of Mr. Eric 
Shepherd the mantle of the late Mr. Henry Harland may be 
said to have descended. In the pages of this book abound the 
delicate wit, the fanciful humour, characteristic of the work 
of the author of “‘ The Cardinal’s Snuff Box.” 


THE ETERNAL PAST 


By G. F. BRADBY 

New Statesman.—‘A long short story, most beautifully con- 
cerned with the love of a in his teens for a girl eighteen 
months younger than himself. .. The tale is — 
retold in a reviewer’s few bald statements. It must read 
to be believed, and wept over and remembered for its 
ge sincerity, and for the restraint and cheerfulness of 
Mr. Bradby’s narrative style.” 


THE ROWFOREST PLOT 


By A. R. WEEKES 7s, 6d. net 
New Statesman.—Miss Weekes is a skilful story teller, and 
her characterisation is quite attractive. ...She works her 
story up to a dramatic climax, and brings it to an agreeably 
unconventional conclusion.” 


5s. net 
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Szationery 


E COAL INDUSTRY. 


Royal Commission on the Coal Industry, 3d. (8d.). 

Keports of the Departmental Committee on Co- 
operative Selling in the Coal Mining Industry. Cmd. 2770. 
ls. (1s. 1d.). Sixth Annual Report of the Secretary of Mines 
and Annual Report of H.M. Chief Ins of Mines for 
the year ending December 31, 1 with Statistical 
Appendix. 5s. 6d. (5s. 10d.). 
These three publications will come foremost in any dis- 
cussion of the present position and prospects of the coal 
industry. 


ENGLAND. 


Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Work- 

shops, for the year 1926. 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.) By reason 
of their intimate association with the industrial life of the 
Country, the Inspectors of Factories and Workshops are 
able to provide an industrial review which is unique in 
current literature. 


USE OF LORDS REFORM. 


Conference on the Reform of the Second Chamber. 

Letter from Viscount Bryce to the Prime Minister. 
(Cd. 9038). 6d. (7d.). Popularly referred to as the 
“Report of the Bryce Conference,” this document is 
indispensable to all students of current politics. 


LSH LANGUAGE. 


and Life. Report of the Departmental Com- 

mittee of the Board of Education on the position 
of the Welsh language and on its promotion. Paper 
covers, 1s. 6d. (1s. 9d.). Crimson Cloth, 2s. 6d. (2s. 10d.). 
An edition in Welsh is in preparation. ‘‘ There is little 
doubt that the report will help to decide the fate of the 
language by this generation one way or another.”— 
Teachers’ World. 


E NATION’S HEALTH. 


Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer on the 

State of ie Health for the year 1926. 3s. 
(3s. 4d.). “‘ This book of nearly 300 pages is one of the 
most interesting and thorough of Departmental publica- 
tions."—Morning Post. ‘ The interested non-specialist 
reader . . . .will find much... to appeal to him as of 
personal value to himself.’’—Schoolmaster. 


ISHING INDUSTRY. marketing 


and preparing for market of Foodstuffs produ 
within the Empire. Fifth Report—Fish. Cmd. 2934. 
6d. (8d.). ‘‘ Of great importance from the national stand- 
int."—Daily Mail. Previous reports by the Imperial 
Re ic C i in this series include General Re- 
port, 9d. (10d.). Meat, 9d. (10d.). Fruit, 4s. 6d. (4s. 10d.). 
Dairy Produce, 1s. (1s. 3d.) 


E BL IND Handbook on the Welfare 

. of the Blind in England 

and Wales. 6d. (7d.). ‘An excellent piece of 

work... well printed . . . a wealth of information 

set out in a most attractive style. Here is everything 

that the sympathetic person, the social worker, the edu- 

cationist, and the economist can desire to know about 

the blind—how best they may be helped and how they 
are being helped.”—British Medical Journal, 


HEU. M. A TI & M Acute Rheumatism in 

¢ Children jn its relation 

to heart disease. 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). Social Con- 

ditions and Acute Rheumatism. 2s, 6d. (2s. 8d.). 

Two reports on a subject vital to the well-being of the 
community. 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 


May be obtained from the Sale Offices of the Department at 
LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


EDINBURGH: 120 George Street; MANCHESTER: 
York Street; CARDIFF; 1 St. Andrew's Crescent; 


BELFAST: 15 Donegall Square, W. 
Or through any Bookseller. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 
ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 


LEAVES AND Fruit. By Sir Edmund Gosse i 
mann. 8s. 6d. 
A selection of this author’s recent essays, the subjects inc 

Montaigne, Rochester, O i 

Time AND WesTERN Man. By Wyndham Lewis 
Chatto and Windus. ais. 

The publishers claim that this is the most important 

author has published. Mr. Wyndham Lewis divides he te 

into (1) ‘ The Revolutionary Simpleton,’ (2) ‘An Analysis of the 

Philosophy of Time,’ and in his ‘ Conclusion’ he remarks 

will at “ throw into immediate relief the 
gins and implicati i i i i 

the general 

THE History oF JourjaHaD. By the Editor of 
Sidney Bidulph (Mrs. Sheridan). Elkin Mathews 
and Marrot. 8s. 6d. 

Are THey THe Same at Home? By Be 

vi 
Nichols. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

SCHEHERAZADE OR THE FutTuRE OF THE ENGLIsK 
Nove. By John Carruthers. Kegan Paul, 

2s. 6d. 

THE LETTERS or RicHaRD WacnerR. Selected and 

Edited by Wilhelm Alkmann. Translated by 
M. Bozman. Dent. 2 Volumes. tos. 64, 
each. 


POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


THe TREASURY. By Sir Thomas L. Heath. 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

THe Survivat oF THE Unrittest. By Ch 
Wicksteed Armstrong. Daniel. 6s. 
SocIALISM AND THE Livinc Wace. By R. Palme 
Dutt. The Communist Party of Great Britain, 
2s. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Law, Lire anp Letrers. By The Earl of 
Birkenhead. Hodder and Stoughton. 2 Volumes. 
42s. 

The subjects dealt with include the Gladstone Si 
Scott, Breach of Promise, the King’s Proctor, -  apprectetaal 
Sir Edward Marshall-Hall. The vivacity and pungency of the 
author’s writing have never been more evident than in this 
volume. 

Tue Lire AND Letrers oF C. F. Moperty Bet 
By His Daughter, E. H. C. Moberly Bell 
The Richards Press. 153s. 

Moberly Bell was one of the heroes of journalism, a man who 
gave up his life to the service of a great paper. The world has 
already had one frank record of his career, but it will welcome 
this biography, by his daughter, with an introduction by Sit 
Valentine Chirol, who is an exceptional authority on the 
subject. 

SuLta THE Fortunate. By G. P. Baker. Murray. 
16s. 

An essay on politics in the form of a biography, b author 
who regards Sulla as, next to Cesar, = | individual 
produced by Rome. Mr. Baker suggests that in this era of 
— in Italy and elsewhere, Sulla is a_ significant 

re. ‘ 

Frecp-Marsuat Sir Henry Wizson, Bart., G.C.B, 
D.S.O. His Lire anp Diaries. By Major 
General Sir C. E. Callwell. Cassell. 2 Volumes. 
42s. 

W. E. Saar: By Osbert Burdett. Constable. 
12s. 

Pitcrm™m Scrip. By The Right Hon. Sir John Ross 
Jenkins. 18s. 

Tue Romantick Lapy (Frances Hopcson Burnett). 
By Vivian Burnett. Scribner, 15s. 

Great Captains Unvertep. By Captain B. H. 
Liddell Hert. Blackwood. 12s. 6d. 

BrotHer Scots. By Donald Carswell. Constable. 
12s. 
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LIST 


HOME: 
A NEW ZEALANDER’S ADVENTURE 
By ALAN MULGAN. 


With an Introduction by J. C. Squire and 
Illustrations from Woodcuts by CLARE 
L&IGHTON. 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 


JUNGLE JOHN 
A Book of the Big Game Jungles 
By Major JOHN BUDDEN. 
With Illustrations by Major-Generat H. J. P. 
Browne, C.B. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


TWO NEW NOVELS 


7s. 6d. net each 
OLDHAM 
By CATHERINE VERSCHOYLE. 


THE BRIGHT THRESHOLD 
By JANET RAMSAY. 


The World Tour of the Bishop of London 


SOME WORLD PROBLEMS 
By Tue Ricut Rev. 
A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D.,K.C.V.O., 
LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Paper covers, 2s. 6d. net. Cloth, 4s. net. 
“‘ A brief and breezy little book . . . handling 
rather critical problems with kindly strength 
and wisdom.”—Sunday School Chronicle. 


LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN 
By WILFRID WARD. 
CueaPer Epition in One Volume. 
With Frontispiece. 8vo. 18s. net. 


THE MIND 
A Series of Lectures by Various Authors 
Edited by R. J. S. McDowatt, D.Sc. 
With an Introduction by Ernest BarkKER, 
D.Litt., Principal of King’s College. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE ETHICAL BASIS OF REALITY 
By the Rev. E. E. THOMAS, M.A., D.Litt., 
late Fellow of the University of Wales. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PRAYER BOOK 
A National Guide 
By THE BISHOP OF NORWICH. 
Paper Covers, 2d. 


AN AFRICA FOR AFRICANS 
A plea on behalf of Territorial Segrega- 
tion Areas and of their Freedom in a 
South African Colony 
By ARTHUR S. CRIPPS, M.A. 
With a Preface by Puuir H. Kerr, C.H., 
Secretary of the Rhodes Trust. With Map. 
8vo. 9s. net. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PUBLICATION. 
LORD BROUGHAM AND 
THE WHIG PARTY 

By ARTHUR ASPINALL, M.A., Ph.D. 

With 7 full-page Illustrations and others in the 

Text. 8vo. 18s. net. 

As for his strange eventful history, 
we refer readers to Dr. Aspinall’s monograph, a 
scholarly piece of work, with new facts brought 
to light by assiduous research. For reading and 
for reference the work is equally vatuable.’ 

—Manchester City News. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD. 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 
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OCTOBER 


*It is hard to pick and choose 
from a list like the one below, 
but we should like to draw 
s attention to Cups, 

ands and Swords, a comedy 
of London, by Helen 
Simpson. You will need 
no reminder of Red Sky, 
Flamingo and the Conrad Life. 


6th—What I Saw in Russia: 


The new volume in the Collected Edition of MAURICE 
BARING’S works. 105. 6d. 


The Arrow: 
The strange tale of the young man, shot through 
the heart in Piccadi 


in Circus ; 
stories, by CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 7s. 6d. 


*Cups, Wands and Swords: 

By HELEN SIMPSON. Comedy, certainly, but a 
good deal else as well. This is the kind of book 
ee” ipensass a second reading, and gets it. 
7s. 6d. 


13th—The Seven Strings of the Lyre: 


An illustrated Life of Sand by ELIZABETH 
W. SCHERM. OR 155. 


The First Lady Wharnceliffe and ber 
Family: 
By ber grandcbildren, CAROLINE GROSVENOR, 


and the late LORD STUART of WORTLEY. 
Illustrated. 36s. 


*Flamingo : 

A new RY BORDEN novel, which is likely 
to add considerably to the reputation of the author 
of Jane, our Stranger. 480 pp. 7s. 6d. 

The Brook Kerith: 

By GEORGE MOORE. Revised and “ re- 
orchestrated” by the author. Uniform Edition. 


10s. 6d. 


2oth—*T he Life and Letters of Joseph Conrad ; 
In two volumes, by G. JEAN AUBRY. A biography 
which cannot be superseded. Illustrated. {2 25. 


A Long Week-End : 

A story by MARGARET KENNEDY, in an 

attractive green paper binding. 1s. net. There 

is also a signed edition, limited to 250 copies 

for sale, bound in paper boards. 6s. 
27th—The Greville Diary. 1830-1860: 

Re-edited, and including all those passages bitherto 

withheld from publication. 2 vols. 36s. 

Count von Luckner, the Sea Devil: 


The story of a Great War Adventurer, told by 
LOWELL THOMAS. 8s. 6d. 


*Red Sky at Morning: 

The story of William and Emily Crowne, by 
MARG. TT KENNEDY. We think this a 
better book than The Constant Nymph. 7s. 6d. 


Redeemed : 

By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. This 
volume includes short stories—the first fiction 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham has written for ten 
years—and 7s. 6d. 

Benighted : 
J. B. PRIESTLEY’S second novel: the chronicle 
of five people’s lives during a — of thunder, 
landslides, and terror. 7s. 

One Crystal and a Mother: 
By ELLEN DUPOIS TAYLOR. Ford Madox 
Ford says “I certainly never came across a first, 
or an early novel that had one half its brilliance, 
its insight into life, or its power to intrigue a 
reader.” 7s. 6d. 

bere, but it’s high Summer 

still in Denis Machail’s ‘Flower Show’ 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S CALENDAR 
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The Cape Colour Question 


A HISTORICAL SURVEY 
W. M. MACMILLAN 


Sometime Associate Member of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford; Professor of History at the 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg 


Q“ From whatever point of view it is looked at, 
this is a very important as well as an intensely pro- 
vocative and stimulating book. . .. We strongly 
commend this well documented study to all inter- 
ested.”-—The Spectator. 

With a portrait of Dr. John Philip, and two maps 
Demy 8vo. Price 21s. net. 


Mallorca the Magnificent 


NINA LARREY DURYEA 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour 


q “ Mallorca has been hidden away too long. .. . 
Nina Larrey Duryea, with restrained rapture, is the 
latest to describe its charms.’’—John O’London’s 
Weekly. ‘‘ The very photographs in this agreeably 
written book are a lure in themselves.” —T.P.’s and 
Cassell’s Weekly. ‘Beautifully printed and adorned 
with many fine illustrations.’"—The Glasgow Herald 
With a map and thirty-one pages of illustrations 
Demy 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


The Philippines 
NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 


@“‘ It is the particular merit of Mr. Roosevelt’s 

book that in carrying his argument through to a 

now generally accepted conclusion, he does so in a 

highly instructive manner because he has considered 

the record coldly.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

book that well pays perusal.’-—The Scotsman. 
With two maps 


Demy 8vo. Price 15s. net. 


Professor Bernhardi 


A Comedy in Five Acts 
ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


Translated from the German by 
HETTY LANDSTONE 


q This play has been widely acted on the Continent, 
but, with the exception of one reading by the Jewish 
Drama League, never in England or America. 
The publishers feel that they are bringing a 
remarkable piece of work before the British Public 
—in a translation which loses nothing of the origi- 
nal subtlety. 


Cr. 8vo. Price 6s. net. 


Shaken by the Wind 


A story of Fanaticism 
RAY STRACHEY 


QThe strange and sometimes dreadful illuminisms 
of early nineteenth-century America offer a theme 
of extraordinary potentiality to a writer who has 
the skill and power to use not merely the 
** exterior "’ excitement of movement and plot but 


also the “‘ interior ’’ resources of human acter 
in its reactions to mystery and terror. 
Cr. 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Faber & Gwyer Limited 
24, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


I October 1927 


Jacgues CoEUR: MERCHANT PRINCE OF THE Mippiz 
Aces. By Albert Boardman Kerr. = Scribner, 
15s. 

Tue House or Lorps In THE XVIIIth Century, 
By A. S. Turberville. Oxford: The Clarendog 
Press. 21s. 

Twenty YEARS IN PARIS WITH A PEN. By Sommer. 
ville Story. Alston Rivers. 15s. 

EncLisH LETTER WRITERS. By R. Brimley 
Johnson. Gerald Howe. 7s. 6d. 

MENAGERIES, CIRCUSES AND THEATRES. By E. 4, 
Bostock. Chapman and Hall. 18s. 

REPRESENTATIVE WoMEN. Edited by Francis Birrell, 
Mrs. ANNIE Besant. By _ Geoffrey West, 
Bianca CapPELto. By Clifford Bax. Gerald 
Howe. 3s. 6d. each. 

A PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT Boroucy 
oF HorsHAM. 1295-1885. By William Albery, 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

A PorTenTiAL POET? His AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
VerSE. By Joseph Burgess. Ilford: Burgess 
Publications. gs. post free. 

An ENGLISHMAN AND THE Mexican _INQuisitioy, 
1556-1560. Edited by G. R. G. Conway, 
Privately Printed in the City of Mexico. Limited 
Edition. $5.00 and $3.50. 

Tue or A ‘ Times ” CORRESPONDENT. (BERLIN 

1878-1891). By Charles Lowe. Hutchinson. 1s, 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


NeEO-HEGELIANISM. By Hiralal Haldar. Heath 
Cranton. 25s. 

Tue Ernicat Basis oF Rearity. By E. E. Thomas, 
Longmans. os. 6d. 

Tue Minp. By Various Authors. Edited by R. J. S. 
McDowall. Longmans. 8s. 6d. 

Dratectic. By Mortimer J. Adler. Kegan Paul. 
tos. 6d. 

Possisitity. By Scott Buchanan. Kegan Paul. 
tos. 6d. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


SausaGESs AND Sunpiats. By Langford Reed. 
Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

LAMPS IN THE VALLEY. By Eileen Newton. Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot. 3s. 6d. 
THe Reat By G. Winifred Taylor. 

Blackwell. §s. 

How To Be Naturat. By Philip Verstone. Laurie. 
5s. 

Cuar.totTre Corpay. By John W. Klein. Daniel. 
3s. 6d. 

Bert’s Girt. By Elizabeth Baker. Benn. 3s. 6d. 
and 5s. 

TuHree Piays. THE Fires or FRANCE; THE CURSE 
or THE Law. By N. D. Deuchar; Tue Licut 
CoLtoureD Horse. By M. L. Deuchar. Letch 
worth: Deuchar. 3s. 1od. post free. 

Turee Prays. By Edna St. Vincent Millay. Cape 5s. 

Marco Miturons. By Eugene O'Neill. Cape. 55. 

Live anp Love: Sonnets. By N. C. Raad. Cape. 

5s. 


TRAVEL 
How to se Happy on THE Riviera. By Robert Elson. Arrow- 
smith. 3s. 6d. 

By the author of a much-appreciated book on ‘ How to be 
Happy in Paris.’ An unconventional and entertaining guide book. 
Tue GLorious Apventure. By Richard Halliburton. Bles. 16s. 
Tue Romance or THE Basque Country AND THE Pyrenees. BY 

Eleanor Elsner. Jenkins. 10s. 6d. 


ART 
Curnese Art. Introduced by an Outline Sketch of Chinese Art 
by R. L. Hobson. Benn. 30s. 
ART THROUGH THE AGES. By Helen Gardner. Bell. 15s. 
Otp Sue Prints. By E. Keble Chatterton. The Bodley Head. 
42s. 
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From 


GEOFFREY BLES’ 


AUTUMN LIST 


FILMS: pacts FORECASTS 


By L’ESTRANGE FAWCETT. With a 
Foreword by Charlie Chaplin. 21s. net. 


The author, who is the Dramatic and Film Critic of the 
Morning Post, has studied the problems of ‘* This Film 
Business ” at Los Angeles, in New York, and in Berlin, 
where he was shown wonderful new devices for scene- 
setting, lighting, etc. The book is illustrated with forty 
excellent photographs. 


GREAT DETECTIVES 
By GEORGE DILNOT. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


The author of ‘‘ Scotland Yard” here deals with a 
number of cases which exemplify detective skill of the 
highest order—e.g., the masterly investigation of Dr. 
Locard into the murder of Marie Latelle; the careful 
preparation of the case against George Joseph Smith, 
the “‘ Brides in the Bath’’ murderer; the extraordinary 
exploits of Vidocq—and many others. 


THE BLACK JOURNEY 


By G. M. HAARDT and 
L. A. DUBREUIL. 16s. net 


A wonderful account of the great Citréen expedition 
through the heart of Africa. Cannibals, pigmies, 
dancing-girls and strange beasts fere nature lie in wait 
for the reader on almost every page. The book is 
illustrated with remarkable photographs and maps. 


THE GLORIOUS 


ADVENTURE 
By RICHARD HALLIBURTON. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


The author of ‘‘ The Royal Road to Romance ”’ (which 
has become a “ best seller’? in America) here describes 
his attempts to follow the wanderings of Ulysses in the 
Mediterranean—together with a few parerga, such as 
swimming the Hellespont and running the Marathon. 


BRIGHTER FRENCH 


(FOR BRIGHT YOUNG PEOPLE) 
By H.T. R. 5s. net.: 


This little book may come as a shock to those who 
identify the learning of French with the acquisition of 
inept information about the “‘ gardener” and _ the 
“ gardener’s wife ’’; but it will be welcomed by many 
who want to learn the colloquialisms and idioms used 
by French le themselves. The jolly little illus- 
trations in the text are by Eric Fraser. 


FAMOUS TRIALS SERIES 
General Editor: GEORGE DILNOT. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net each. 


First volumes to be published this AUTUMN :—(i) 
THE THAW CASE. Edited by F. A. Mackenzie, 
author of “‘ World Famous Crimes ’’; (ii) THE TRIAL 
OF PATRICK MAHON. With _ introduction by 
Edgar Wallace; (iii) THE TRIAL OF PROFESSO 

WEBSTER. Edited by George Dilnot; (iv) THE 
PELTZER CASE. Edited by Gérard Harry. 


{Other volumes in A full descriptive 
account of the series will sent on request. 


CL, Please send a postcard for my complete List of 
Autumn Books. 


GEOFFREY BLES 


22 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, S.W.1 


. 


The Medic Society 


BLAKE’S SONGS OF INNOCENCE 


With Prefatory Letter by W. B. YEATS. 
Illustrated with 12 Colour Plates and 40 
Drawings by JACYNTH PARSONS. 
Cr. 4to. 12/6 net. 


A book which fs being eagerly awaited, illustrated 
by a child of sixteen, whose work will come as a 


revelation to those who see it for the first time. 
[Mid-October.] 


IRON AND BRASS IMPLEMENTS 
OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE 


With a section on American-Colonial Iron 
work. By J. S. LINDSAY. Demy 4to. 25/- 
net. With 400 drawings by the Author. 
The first book written in English about those 
domestic implements which once formed so 
important a part of household equipment and are 
now treasured for their decorative and sentimental 
value. A book which has long been needed. 
[ Mid-October.] 


A NEW VOLUME IN A POPULAR SERIES 


MEDICI BOOKS FOR COLLECTORS 


Each volume contains several colour plates 
and about 70 in monochrome. Cr. 4to. 
17/6 net. 

“* Excellent examples of how books of this kind 
should be produced.”—Nation and Atheneum. 


ENGLISH AND IRISH GLASS 
By W. A. THORPE. 


The author, who is in the Department of Ceramics 
at the Victoria & Albert Museum, writes with 
authority and charm on the most English of our 
national crafts. [Now Ready.] 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH PORCELAIN FIGURES OF XVIII CENTURY 
BY WILLIAM KING. SAMPLERS BY LEIGH ASHTON. 
BATTERSEA ENAMELS BY EGAN MEW. 


THE PICTURE GUIDES 
Foolscap 4to. Each containing about 200 
photogravure illustrations. 7/6 net. 

FLORENCE 


By P, GAUTHIEZ. [Now Ready. 


A charmingly written illustrated volume which 
is thoroughly up-to-date in its information. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


FRENCH RIVIERA | FLANDERS AND GRENOBLE AND 


THE LAND OF HAINAULT THEREABOUTS 
S. FRANCIS NICE TO EVIAN ROME VENICE 

ITALIAN LAKES MONT BLANC TOURAINE AND 

NORMANDY THE DOLOMITES ITS CHATEAUX 


AN OUTLINE 
HISTORY OF PAINTING 
By S. C. KAINES-SMITH, Curator of the 
City Art Gallery, Birmingham. Demy 8vo. 


6/- net. 
A scholarly, illuminating, and graphic volume. 
The author handles vast subject with 


consummate skill and knowledge. 


Please send for Complete Autumn Book List 
7 GRAFTON STREET, W.1 
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Some of CHAMBERS’S 


-: Forthcoming Books :: 
The New Edition of ‘es, 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 


A 
Edited by D. PATRICK, LL.D., and WM. GED IE, M.A., B.Sc. 
In 10 volumes. Cloth 20s. net; half-morocco 35s. net; per vol. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD- 
FLOWERS and the Story of their Names 


By GARETH H. BROWNING. 10/6 net 
With 50 full-page charming Illustrations in colour by 
M. C. POLLARD. 


In addition to describing the flowers and where they are to be 
found, this book picturesquely tells the stories of how their names 
originated. It will be interesting to the young folks to learn that 
some of the names tell us of ancient gods, godd 
saints, of witches and fairies, and all sorts of 


esses, kings, heroes, 
gical and fascinat 
ing people. 


WILD DRUMALBAIN;; or, The Road to 
Meggernie and Glen Coe. 


By ALASDAIR ALPIN MacGREGOR. 7/6 net 
Illustrated with 40 beautiful Photographs. ‘ 

A collection of essays, descriptive and historical, dealing with the 
home country of Rob Roy, Loch Lomond, Glen Lyon, Rannoch, and 
other districts in Central Scotland famed for their romantic scenery 
and associations. 


THE GREY SHRINES OF ENGLAND 


By ARTHUR GRANT. 7/6 net 
Charmingly Illustrated with Photographs. 

Mr. Grant writes from personal observation, and deals in sym- 
pathetic and appreciative language with the historical and literary 
associations of our great Cathedrals and beautiful places of 
pilgrimage. 


THE FRINGES OF FIFE sy sounceppie. 7/6net 


New and Enlarged Edition, with 16 full-page Illustrations in colour 
by ARTHUR WALL; also many charming Pen-and-Ink Sketches by 
LOUIS WIERTER and ARTHUR WALL. 


THE GOOD DEEDS OF SAMUEL DOBBIE 


By ANDREW HOGG. 2/6 net 

“Samuel” is ever eager to be kindly, but a shrewd sister resents 

the manner in which he is perpetually imposed upon, and very 

pithily and pawkily tries to instil into him the necessity for using 

his head as well as his heart in connection with his good deeds. 
The book is rich in Scottish humour. 


Chambers’s Boys’ and Girls’ Books for 1927 
Splendidly illustrated, and with most attractive Jackets in Colour 


The Second Adventure Biddy the Fugitive 
By ESCOTT LYNN. 5/- net By NATALIE JOAN. 3/6 net 
A story of peril and prowess A delightful story of a 


in Rumania, charming Irish schoolgirl. 


Patience and Her Problems The Princess of the Chalet 
By ELSIE J. OXENHAM School By ELINOR M. 
Girls’ characteristics Mine Breet-Dre 
iss Brent-Dyer again takes 
ing moods are described in her readers to the beautiful 


a way that reveals Miss 
Oxenham’s wonderful know- Tyrol country. 
ledge of her sex. In Steel-Grey A 


By DAVID KER. 3/6 net 
A tale of chivalry and ad- 
venture in the thirteenth 


The Seven Scamps 
By ELINOR M. BRENT- 
DYER. 


/- net 
The Seven Scamps are not —. 
all boys. Thomasina Toddy 2/6 net 
By JOSEPHINE ELDER. 
The Lord of the Korean Hills The author of “The Scholar- 
By KENT CARR. 3/6 net ship Girl” gives another of 
Rooni: her bright and _ original 
A Story of Schoolgirls in Nice “othe. 
By MAY BALDWIN. 3/6 nct ‘ Cres o eats Farm 2/6 net 
y EDITH E. COWPER. 
Jack, The Young Senchnen The story of a lucky wind- 
By G. B. GRINNELL, 3/6 net 
For Land and Liberty Dorty Speaking 2/6 net 


By ANNE MacDONALD. 


readers. 


A story of the Norman 


Conquest. 
Chambers’s Picture Books 


BLOBBS’ DAY AT THE STORES ByG.vVernon Stokes. 6/-net 
Delightful drawings in colour and black-and-white combined with apt 
and quaintly humorous verses by Miss B. Parker. 


MR. SKIDDLEYWINKS by Harold B. Neilson. 3/6net 

For Mr. Neilson’s fascinating pen-and-ink drawings Miss MILLARD 

provides delightfully appropriate verses, the humour of which will at 
once appeal to the children. 


THE LITTLE LOST PIGS By HelenFoller Norton. 2/6net 
Illustrated by LUXOR PRICE. 
The story of Rosaline and Piggy Joe, two very naive and interesting 
little pigs. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., LONDON and EDINBURGH 


1 October 1927 


FICTION 


Tue Biessinc oF Pan. By Lord Dunsany. Putnam. 7, 

SHot oN THE Downs. By Victor L. Whitechurch. Fish 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Lukunpoo; AND OTHER Stories. By Edward Lucas Whit. 
Fisher Unwin and Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Uncanny Housg. By Mary L. Pendered. Hutchinson, 
s. 6d. 

Pursuit. By Andrew Soutar. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

PETER’s PROFESSION. By C. Lestock Reid. Lond. 7s, 64, 

New Wine. By Geoffrey Moss. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Mansions or Unrest. By Elizabeth Dejeans. Hutchinson, 


s. 6d. 
A 4 Sout. By Adela Rogers St. Johns. Hurst and Blackett 
s. 6d 


East 0’ tue Sun. By Kathlyn Rhodes. Hutchinson. 7s, 64, 

Tue Brack InN Mystery. By Gareth H. Browning. Hutchip. 
son. 7s. 6d. 

Att Asout Jupy. By Curtis Yorke. Hutchinson. 7s. 64, 

PuncH anp Jupy. By Esther Hyman. Constable. 7s. 6d, 

Tue Lanp oF Pretence. By William H. Warner. Hamilton, 
7s. 6d. 

Susy THE Wortp. By A. Waddingham Seers. Douglas, 
7s. 6d. 

Tuese our Mispoincs. By Helen Prothero Lewis. Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d. 

Vancuarp. By L. W. Vedrenne. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 64, 

Tue Piritess Heritace. By Leonora Carr. Long. 7s. 6d, 

Se at Fieet. By E. Brett Young. Hutchinson, 
s. 6d. 

Tue Kisstnc-Gate. By Frederick Brock. Long. 7s. 6d. 

ForeEveR Free. By Honoré Willsie Morrow. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

CONNIE MorGAN IN THE LumBeR Camps. By James B. Hendryx, 
Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

Burnt Fincers. By Rachel Swete Macnamara. Hurst and 
Blackett. 7s. 6d 

Susan Suane. By Roger a Heinemann, 7s. 6d. 

“© SH-NOT-BEFORE-EVELYN-May.” e Log of a Much-Travelled 
Girl. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

San Farry Ann. By Hugh Kimber. Holden. 7s. 6d. 

NettLte Harvest. By Sylvia Denys Hooke. Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Meet Mr. Muttitner. By P. G. Woodhouse. Jenkins. 7s. 64. 

Kitty. By Warwick Deeping. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Horizon. By Robert Carse. Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. 

Guitty, But——. By Sefton Kyle. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

Buicuty. By Alfred Ornstien. Alston Rivers. 7s. 6d. 

AMONG THOSE SaliLinc. By Cosmo Hamilton. Hurst and 
Blackett. 7s. 6d. 

Tune or Youtu. By M. le S. Kitchin. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Darune’s In Love. By Negley Farson. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Last Devi. By Signe Toksvig. Faber and Gwyer. 
7s. 6d. 

Brack Corree. By H. Birch Reynardson. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Immortat Factor. By Temple Guiting. Arrowsmith. 


7s. 6d 


REPRINTS 


Beau Geste. By P. C. Wren. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Still running: a new edition, illustrated by the woman artist 
who specialized in depicting temporary officers who could not be 
permanent gentlemen. 

Encianp. By William Ralph Inge. Benn. 5s. 

Twiticnt. By Count Edouard Von Keyserling. Holden. 
7s. 6d. 

Mopes AND MANNERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Trans 
lated from the German of Dr. Oskar Fischel and Max 
Von Boehn. Dent. Four volumes. 42s. the set. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Rosesrrerrs’s Rise AND Fatt. By G. Lenotre. Translated by 
Mr. Rodolph Stawell. Hutchinson. 21s. 

Tue Macroputos Secret. By Karel Capek. Translated by 
Paul Selver. Holden. 5s. 

Tur Secret Memoirs oF THE Ducnesse D’AsRANTES. 1784-1838. 
Edited by Robert Chantemesse. Translated from the French 
by Eric Sutton. Cape. 16s. : 

Tue Breatn or tHe Desert. By Ferdinand Ossendowski. 
English Text by Lewis Stanton Palen. Allen and Unwin 

6s. 

Tue Star or Satan. By Georges Bernanos. Translated y 

% Veronica Lucas. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Treasure Istanp. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Benn. Cloth, 
15s. Leather, 30s. Edition de Luxe, 63s. 

Gotp. By Enid Blyton. Nelson. 3s. 6d. and 7s. 64. 

Juncie Joun. By John Budden. Longmans. 6s. 6d. i 

Tne Marvettous Lanp oF Snercs. By E. A. Wyke Smith 
Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Huntep Piccantnnies. By W. M. Fleming. Dent. 

Sanpatn Spice anp Festivat Fare. By Dayan Dr. A. Feldmam 
Routledge. 3s. 6d. 
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That book you want ! 


Foyles can supply it. Immense stock (second-hand, 
new, and as new) on every conceivable subject, includ- 
ing Out-of-Print Books, First Editions and other Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors. Twenty departments. 
Call and browse over the carefully classified stock in 
any of the departments. If unable to do so, send for 
Catalogue 450 (gratis) outlining requirements and 
interests. ks sent on approval to any part of the 
world. 

INSTALMENT TERMS can be arranged in Great 
Britain for all books—second-hand or new. 


SPECIAL OFFERS 
CELEBRATED GRIMES OF HISTORY 


By DUMAS. Some Sets offered (brand new) at 35/- 
Complete in 8 vols. Published at £3 15s. 


Many most fascinating events, which also had far-reaching effects 
on the subsequent records of history, are here presented with a 
wealth of facts. This work has never before been completely 
translated into English, and is not included in any edition of 
Dumas’s Works. acts hitherto unpublished about the Man in 
the Iron Mask, Mary Stuart, Beatrice Cenci, the Borgias, and 
other outstanding historical characters are now revealed. Eighteen 
complete stories. Send for detailed brochure, 169C.C., gratis. 


ENGYGLOPADIA BRITANNICA 
A Set at a Remarkable Reduction 


The Twelfth Edition. 32 vols. in 16 double vols., printed from 
3 of the Cambridge issue, large type, thin paper. Includes 
jull account of the World War and its consequences up to 1921. 
Green cloth. Published £23 Qs. 

£17 17s. Also a set in half-morocco, published £30 12s. 6d.; 
offered, as as new, for £219 19s. Secure a set before the 
limited supply is exhausted. Quote offer 169. 


That Book Yor No Longer Want! 


Foyles will buy it—a single volume up to a library. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE 
W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 119-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 2 (Gerrard 9310) 


Offered as good as new for 


ALL THE 
NEW BOOKS 


You can obtain all the 
Season’s New Books—or, 
indeed, any books—through 
any Railway Station Bookstall 
or Bookshop of W. H. Smith 
& Son. Order from your 
local W.H.S. branch, or, if 
more convenient, direct from 
the address below : 


W.H. SMITH&SON 


Head Office : Strand House, London, W.C.2 


1250 BRANCHES IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


PARIS BRUSSELS 


Price 10/6 net each Volume 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Notable British 
Trials Series 


Recently Published 
MADELEINE SMITH 


By F. Tennyson Jesse 


ADELAIDE BARTLETT 
By Sir John Hall, Bart. 


CHARLES PEACE 
By W. Teignmouth Shore 


H. R. ARMSTRONG 
By Filson Young 


KATHARINE NAIRN 
By W. Roughead 


Illustrated pamphlet containing full particulars 
of the Series (over 40 volumes) sent post free 


on application to the Publishers. 


WILLIAM HODGE & CO., Ltd. 


12 BANK STREET. EDINBURGH, 
And at LONDON and GLASGOW 


Messrs. Cassell announce for 
publication on October 6th 


FIELD-MARSHAL 


SIR HENRY 
WILSON 


MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR C. E. CALLWELL, K.C.B. 


Sir Henry Wilson’s own narrative as contained 
in his diaries supplies the bulk of the matter, 
linked up with the commentary remarks by 
General Callwell. The revelations of what 
went on “behind the scenes” in the war period 
are more astounding than anything that has yet 


been revealed. 
Two volumes. (Cr. 8vo. 
Two Guineas net the set. 
CASSELL’S 
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Published in September 


THE ROMANTICK LADY: FRANCES 
HODGSON BURNETT. 


The Story of an Imagination. 
By VIVIAN BURNETT. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


The Jife story of the creator of ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,” ‘A Lady of 
Quality,” ““ Sara Crewe,” etc., told by her son, principally from various 
autobiographical writings of her own, including diaries and letters. 


JACQUES COEUR. A Great Merchant 
of the Middle Ages. 


By ALBERT B. KERR. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


The epic story of the great Frenchman who, as financial minister to 
Charles VII, was chiefly instrumental in carrying to completion the work 
of liberation begun by Jeanne d’Arc. A vivid picture of the Middle Ages— 
the romance of Medieval commerce, wars, shipwrecks and intrigues. 


RE-FORGING AMERICA. 
By LOTHROP STODDARD, 12s, 6d. net. 


A study of the racial and sociological problems which have to be faced by 
all new and thinly populated countries viewed in the light of America’s 
experience in dealing with unassimilable elements, 


REMINISCENCES OF 
ADVENTURE AND SERVICE. 


By Major-General A. W. GREELY, U.S.A. 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 


The extraordinary record of the life of one who served through the American 
Civil War, the Spanish-American War, and who led the famous Arctic 
Expedition of 1882 which attained the record of Farthest North. 

attractive book of Remini ”—Birmingh Post. 


Autumn Book List sent on request. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


7 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


* “THE * 
AUTHENTIC 


THING” 
—Saturday Reviem 


Subaltern || EWERYMAN’S 
on the LIBRARY | 


lar library of the world’s 


Somme The greatest popu 
By MARK VII 


best books bas just been increased by the 
following six new volumes, making a grand 
total of 806 volumes: HOUGHTON’S 
LIFE & LETTERS OF JOHN 
KEATS, Introduction by Robert Lynd; 
DOSTOEVSKY’S masterpiece THE 
BROTHERS KARAMAZOVPD, 
unabridged translation by Mrs. Constance 


Garnett (two volumes); HARRISON 

AINSWORTH’S swashbuckling saga 

Modern warfare crystal- The ADMIRABLE CRICHTON; 
lised in cer: ||| RENAN’S LIFE OF CHRIST, 
FIRST, NOTICE Introduction by the Rt. Rev. Chas. Gore, 
contrast. ||| D.D.; and for the young, A BOOK OF 


day 

ing this book with the 
film, says: ‘‘Those who 
want the authentic 


NONSENSE, from EDWARD 
LEAR, LEWIS CARROLL, and 


ining must pattern ||| otbers. Cloth, 2s. net each, special library 
on the Somme. -. All ll) binding, 3s. net each. Descriptive list of 806 
the inaction, all the 

horror the "film has volumes post free from the publishers, 
J. M. Dent & Sons Bedford St. W.C.2 


with the rest. It is 
the war in microcosm, 
its pettiness, but also its 
epicism: its docketing || 
and detail, but also its || 
grand-scale heroism.” 


5s. net 


= 


DENT 


MOTORING 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


OR many years motorists have been content 
Fe pay between three and four hundred pounds 

for a fully-equipped car with a four-cylinder 
engine. In the coming season the public will be able 
to buy six-cylinder-engined cars at the price hitherto 
paid for four-cylinder ones of the same nominal horse. 
power. Racing practice has shown that a more eff. 
cient engine can be produced by multiplying the 
number of impulses per minute given to the crank. 
shaft, and distributing the expansion of the gas in as 
many combustion chambers as was possible produced 
more speed and greater controllability of the road 
vehicle. Having proved this by racing, the motor 
manufacturer began to put it into practice on his 
standard models, so we see this year many new light 
six-cylinder cars placed upon the market, with com. 
fortable bodies at very low prices. One of the best 
examples of these new light six-cylinder carriages of 
sixteen-horse-power is the model recently announced 
by the Austin Motor Company, Limited, whose saloon 
costs under £400, and the open touring car £40 less 


than that. 
* 


* * 


While this new Austin Light Six does not 
differ in the general points of its design from the 
usual practice of this firm’s products, the rating is a 
decimal point under sixteen horse-power, as the bore 
of the engine is sixty-five and a half millimetres. The 
full capacity of the six-cylinders is two and a quarter 
litres, comparatively quite a small power unit, yet an 
excellent speed is attained on the road with the chassis 
carrying full-sized enclosed coachwork. The Austin 
system of providing a petrol tank under the floor at 
the centre of the chassis is maintained in this new 
model. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 289 


Two Bripces. OVER ONE YOUR WAY YOU MAY HAVE WENDED. 
ONE FILLS US WITH SUSPENSE, THE OTHER IS SUSPENDED. 


Or this or hammer we must be, ’tis said.* 
Protects from falling drops the bearer’s head. 
Relieves the gouty, does this dame unclad. 
Now halve the king of cats, that warlike lad.** 
Not coarse or gross; too fine, indeed, to feel. 
Saying I’m hidden, I myself reveal. 

Of principalities the prime was he.*** 

A world of fragrance lies concealed in me. 
Booted and spurred, he yet may need a whip. 
At either end the end you now must clip. 

With end or without end alike ‘twill suit; 
But don’t curtail this tailless little brute. 

Find me a word for ‘‘ pluck up by the root.” 


* Goethe. ** Shakespeare. *** Milton. (See also Isaiah 
XXXVii.) 


BE 


_ 


Solution of Acrostic No. 287. 


Oo XL Ip 
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N 

E uphrasi A! 1 Meaning mirth, delight. 

2 4 Care? 2 A South American alligator. 
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Acrostic No. 287.—The winner is Mr. Andrew Ken, % 
Bishopsgate, E.C., who has selected as his prize ‘ Makers 
Nineteenth-Century Europe,’ by Ralph Flenley, published WI 
Dent and reviewed in our columns on September 17 under the 
title ‘ Nineteenth-Century Statesmen.’ Three other competitors 
chose this book, fourteen named ‘ Young Orland,’ thirtee 
‘Under Three Reigns,’ etc., etc. 

Other results are held over. 
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ALWAY § 
PREDOIMIINAINT 
IN QUALITY = 
STILL WINRIWALLED 


tremendous demand for the Austin 

has necessitated great manufacturing ex- 

tensions. These enable Austin to give you a 

better car—the best they have ever turned 
out, in fact—at a lower price than ever before 


See the full Austin range 
at Olympia 


JTAND 94 


If you find the Austin stand too crowded, 
remember that a full range of models 
and chassis can be seen at our London 
showrooms, 479-483 Oxford Street. 
You are cordially invited to make use of 
our private car service which will run 
to and from Olympia throughout the 
show. Please ask for a service time-table. 


NEW PRICES: 
7 HP. models from - £135 
12 HP. models from - £255 
20 H.P. models from - £425 


16 H.P. “LIGHT SIX ” (Delivery March, 1928), from £355 


LONGBRIDGE 
WORKS 


BIRMINGHAM 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 479-483 OXFORD STREET, W.1 


And for early 


deliveries consult 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 


PICCADILLY : LONDON, 
where you are cordially invited 


to inspect a comprehensive range 
of Austin Cars. 


Models from 


£145 » £650 


Payments from under £4 per 
month. Full particulars of 
our Special ‘‘Austin” Self- 
financed deferred payment 
terms forwarded upon request 


London Service Works: 


LODGE PLACE, Opposite “Lord’s ” 


BRANCHES: 
MAIDSTONE, DORKING, ROCHESTER, 
WROTHAM, BIRMINGHAM (Geo. Heath, Ltd.) 
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CITY NOTES 
Lombard Street, Thursday 


N outstanding feature during the last few weeks 
A has been presented by the amazing change that 
has come over the position in the Nitrate Share 
Market. For several years the Nitrate Producers’ 
Association has fixed the selling price of Nitrate. 
This was done each year to cover the following twelve 
months, the Nitrate year being from July 1 to June 30. 
The Producers were given quotas for exports accord- 
ing to sales. This scheme obviously favoured the com- 
petitors of the Chilian Nitrate Producers, that is the 
Synthetic Producers, inasmuch as they were in a posi- 
tion to know in advance at what price the Chilian 
commodity was being offered, and were, therefore, 
enabled to fix a somewhat lower price and under-sell. 
Early this year it was decided to discontinue the 
system of fixed prices, and free selling came into effect 
in April, 1927, for the current year’s deliveries. At 
that time there were considerable stocks on the coast, 
and at first the new system produced stagnation in 
the market, prices falling from 25s. to 30s. per ton. 
Since then a strong demand for Nitrate has arisen and 
prices have improved from £7 15s. to £8 10s. per 
ton. Although this demand for nitrogenous fertilizers 
has been widely spread, the largest increase in demand 
emanated from America, where the poorness of this 
year’s cotton crop has in certain quarters been 
attributed to a too scanty use of Chilian Nitrate. 
Whatever the cause, the result has been that for the 
first four months of this year 1,700,000 tons of Nitrate 
has been disposed of, compared with 1,250,000 tons 
for the whole of last season. A reduction in the Chilian 
export duty long overdue would undoubtedly greatly 
assist the position, and although no definite policy has 
been announced, this step is anticipated as likely to 
be taken next spring. Meanwhile, in selecting Nitrate 
companies, investors should take care to choose those 
that are cheap producers; in this respect Lautaros and 
New Tamarugal appear the best selections to make. 


THE RUBBER POSITION 


This change in the position of Nitrates is interest- 
ing to those who are disturbed at the continued fall 
in the price of rubber. Here we have restricted out- 
puts under the Stevenson’s scheme, without the redeem- 
ing feature of a selling association. While not sug- 
gesting that it would be a good thing for the rubber 
industry to-day if the Stevenson’s scheme were 
abandoned, it is interesting to note the improvement 
that has taken place in Nitrates when what can be 
called the Nitrate Restriction scheme is done away 
with. The price of commodities should be controlled 
by supply and demand. Artificial palliatives never 
prove a permanent remedy. If rubber can be pro- 
duced at gd. per lb., it is obviously economically 
unsound for rubber companies to need a selling price 
of 1s. gd. per Ib. before adequate dividends can be 
earned, What the rubber industry in Malay appears 
to need is a wholesale amalgamation of small com- 
panies into big ones, with reduced working costs and 
the most up-to-date management, which would enable 
them to pay a generous return to their shareholders 
with rubber selling at anything from 1s. to 1s. 3d. 
per lb. If this were achieved, the question of 
restriction would not arise. I can only hope that in 
the rubber world someone sufficiently broadminded 
and energetic will come forward and carry out this 
policy. 


CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL 


The attention of those who favour a low-priced 
share with great speculative possibilities is drawn to 
the Ordinary shares of the Chemical and Metallurgical 
Corporation Limited. This Corporation owns the 
British, Foreign and Colonial rights in respect of 


inventions for the treatment of complex zinc, lead ang 
silver ores. I hear extremely favourable reports as to 
the progress the Corporation is making, and under. 
stand that further news of a favourable nature is likely 
shortly to come to hand. These Ordinary shares are 
now in the neighbourhood of 7s. 6d., and are expected 
to go materially better in the reasonably near future, 


COURTAULD 


The interest in the shares of the various Celanese 
companies shows little sign of abatement. In view of 
the strong demand for artificial silk, this is easily 
understood. The amazing fact in this connexion, how. 
ever, is the continued neglect of Courtauld shares. [f 
there is one company likely to benefit by an artificial 
silk boom, it is obviously Courtaulds, because this 
company is undoubtedly the best equipped, the best 
managed and the most firmly established. I hear the 
most glowing accounts of the progress Courtaulds are 
making, and I do not hesitate to suggest that sooner 
or later Courtauld shares will be standing materially 
higher than to-day’s level. Those who wish to have 
an interest in the artificial silk industry should certainly 
not hesitate, but should select Courtauld shares as their 
medium. 


HARRODS 


Activity in the shares of the various well-known 
stores is apt to be spasmodic, each being taken in turn, 
and as a general rule each rise being accompanied by 
rumours, the majority of which prove incorrect. Of 
late interest has veered round to Harrods Ordinary 
shares, and in this case the rise is accompanied by no 
tangible reason. Harrods shares have always been 
something of a law unto themselves, inasmuch as they 
generally stand at a price higher than that warranted 
by their yield. In these circumstances, it is difficult to 
say when these shares are standing at too high a price. 
The buying of late, however, has been what can be 
described as of a knowledgeable nature, and it would 
therefore be advisable for holders to retain their hold- 
ings pending the receipt of definite news. 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE DEBENTURES 


Reference has been made in these notes to the Anglo- 
Portuguese Telephone Company. The capital of this 
concern consists of £1 ordinary shares and various 
debenture issues. The class to which attention is 
drawn to-day is the 7% First Mortgage Convertible 
Debenture stock, interest on which is payable on 
January 1 and July 1. This Debenture is redeemable 
at par on December 31, 1969, or at 102% at any time 
after December 31, 1929, on the company giving six 
months’ notice. The attraction in this debenture, 
however, lies in the fact that it is convertible at par 
into fully-paid shares on January 1, or July 1, in any 
year up to January 1, 1930, on one month’s notice 
from the holder. As the Ordinary shares are in the 
neighbourhood of 24s., it will be seen that this 
debenture is attractively under-valued at the present 
price of about 114. 


LAYANG RUBBER 


The activities of the Anglo-Oriental and General 
Investment Trust, Ltd., are so intimately bound up with 
the tin-mining industry throughout the world that the 
Trust’s other associations and interests are apt to be 
overlooked. In the present extremely depressed stale 
of the rubber industry, it is particularly pleasing ‘ 
record that the Anglo group of rubber companies 5 
fully holding its own. Layang Rubber Plantations, 
Ltd., a company formed as recently as two years ag% 
which made a profit of £32,788 in its first year, has 
just published its accounts for 1926 and 1927, showing 
a profit, despite the heavy fall in the price of rubber 
of £29,646. Costs have come down from 11.364: © 
od. per Ib., and output is 5% in excess of 
prospectus estimate, both very encouraging ae 
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THE STATE AS INSURER 


By D. CAMERON FoRRESTER 


ANY people are unaware that the State 
M transacts life assurance and annuity busi- 
ness, and that every post office is a 
branch office for the department. The report 
for the State department for the year ended 
December 31 last is rather interesting reading. 
The total number of new policies issued was 
238—less than one per working day throughout 
the entire kingdom—and the amount assured under 
them was £11,152. During the same period the sum 
disbursed in claims, including £3,251 in surrenders, 
was £24,126 10s. 2d., under 493 policies. The total 
of premiums received—I am ignoring annuity business 
—was £15,426, and the expenses of management 
amounted to £4,298, or 27.8% of the premium income, 
as compared with an average of about 15% which the 
life offices operating in this country expend in meeting 
commission and expenses of management combined. 
When we come to consider the benefits and facili- 
ties which are afforded the public by the State, the 
position is little better. Taking the annual premiums 
to assure £100, there is the choice of two tables for 
a policy payable at death only. Under the first the 
premiums are payable throughout life, and under the 
second they cease at sixty. In addition, policies may 
be secured payable at fifty-five, sixty or sixty-five. 
Briefly to compare the return to policy-holders I will 
set out the premiums per £100 payable for the whole 
of life charged by the State against a non-profit rate 
which it is possible to obtain from a life office : 


Age State Premium Life Office 
117 6 1 8 2 
30 23 0 112 2 
35 296 117 10 
218 0 25 5 


A person aged thirty next birthday, therefore, who 
completed the average expectation of life, would pay 
altogether some 419 more to the State per £100 
assured than he need do to the life office. As regards 
endowment contracts also the rates compare unfavour- 
ably. The State rate at thirty next birthday for £100 
payable at sixty, for instance, is £2 19s. 6d. per annum, 
whereas it is possible to obtain a similar policy for 
£2 8s. sd. per cent. with a further reduction if a 
large policy is effected. 

The failure of the State department, which is inci- 
dentally also the failure of voluntary life assurance, 
is the more striking when it is remembered that there 
are some ninety life offices in the country, all trans- 
acting a more or less satisfactory volume of business. 
As a comparison, I will take the figures of ordinary 
branch policies alone issued by six representative indus- 
trial-ordinary offices during their last financial year : 


No. of Policies Sums Assured 


Prudential 72,857 £14,924,208 
Pearl 36,789 9,157,904 
Refuge 39,520 4,594,792 
London and Manchester 20,209 1,976,602 
Britannic 9,970 1,530,858 
Wesleyan and General 7,836 1,020,320 


These figures show what a great factor for protec- 
tion and investment the assurance offices as a whole 
constitute in the life of the nation. According to its 
last valuation report, for instance, the Prudential alone 
had nearly 26,000,000 policies in force—‘ ordinary ”’ 
and industrial—under which over £600,000,000 is 
assured, as compared with a total of 10,288 contracts 
assuring £525,410 in force in the State department, 
while the six offices set out above paid in claims to 
holders of ‘ ordinary ”’ life policies, a total of nearly 
£10,250,000 as against the £24,126 disbursed by the 
State department. In view of these comparisons it 
may be of interest to record that in one single day— 
which happens to be Oct. 1—the Prudential is paying 
Over £2,000,000 to holders of endowment assurance 
Policies falling due. 


Two Millions 


STERLING IN 


ONE DAY! 


O-DAY (Ist October, 

1927) the Prudential As- 
surance Co., Ltd., is paying 
to over 13,000 holders of 
Endowment Assurances fall- 
ing due for payment a sum 
exceeding 


£2,000,000 


Do YOU hold a 
Prudential Policy ? 


PRUDENTIAL 


Assurance Company Ltd. 


Chief Office: 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


Representatives Everywhere 


P.P.145 


LOW COST 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


(WITHOUT PROFITS) 


Specimen Rates per £1,000 Assured 
ANNUAL PREMIUM 


Age Whole Life 20 Payment Life 
30 £16 17 £23 15 2 
40 £22 14 0 £30 10 7 
50 £34 15 7 £41 10 0 


All Policies are free from restrictions and carry 
generous guaranteed surrender and paid-up values. 


Before deciding where to effect a non-profit policy, 
compare these rates with those charged elsewhere. 


Full particulars for other ages will be furnished on 
application to 
G. T. VARNEY (Manager for the United Kingdom). 


CONFEDERATION 


(OF CANADA) 


LIFE ASSOCIATION 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 


Established Telephone : 


Funds over 
£10,500,000 1871 City 7367/8 8 7573 
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THE SHAVE WITH 
THE SMILE IN IT! 


The first requisite of correct ap- 
pearance is a perfect shave. And 
the first requisite of a perfect 
shave is comfort. 

It is for that reason men in all 
parts of the world so heartily ap- 
prove the Gillette Safety Razor. 
Its extraordinary efficiency, ex- 
treme simplicity and great time- 
saving principle, no stropping, no 
honing, appeal to every man with 
a beard to shave. 


NEW IMPROVED 
GILLETTE OUTFITS 
21/- and upwards. 


OLD TYPE GILLETTE 
SERIES, 2/6 &upwards 


GILLETTE BLADES 
In eee of 10 (20 


Sold by Gillette 

Dealers everywhere. A 
Gillette Safety Razor, Ltd., 
184-188, Gt. Portland 
Street, wi 


Cold Winter 
predicted 


The weather experts all tell us that every 
indication points to extremely cold weather 
this coming winter. Isn’t it time, therefore, 
- consider the comforts of a well-warmed 
ouse 


Your entire home can be_ delightfully 
warmed without pipes or radiators. The 
Onepipe Heater floods the whole house from 
ground floor to attic with the genial tem- 
perature of June. Every room, passage, 
landing and staircase is uniformly heated 
from beginning to end of Winter. Installed 
complete in a few days with no disfigurement 
to the house at a cost of approximately £120 
to £140. Suitable for buildings of every 
size and description. Burns Coke or Anthra- 
cite. Stoking only twice daily. Many 
hundreds of installations in the United 
Kingdom. A heater operating in a private 
residence, factory, or church can be seen by 
appointment. 


Write to the Secretary or call for Booklet and list 
of Onepipe installations 


INTERNATIONAL 


ONEPIPE HEATER, L™ 


11 Victoria St., Westminster, LONDON, S.W. | 
(Phone: Victoria 4383, 0824) 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—OCTOBER, 1927 

The Jutland Battle: The German Point of View. By Admiraj 
Reinhard Scheer 

King Albert and the New Belgium. By Dudley Heathcote 

French Methods in North Africa. By Major E. W. Polson 
Newman 

Monsieur Poincaré’s Work for France. By John Bell 

The Liberal Land Policy. By James Corbett 

The World of Walter de la Mare. By R. H. Coats 

Saad Pasha Zaghlul. By Owen Tweedy 

The British Association and the Recent Leeds Meeting. By 
John B. C. Kershaw, F.I.C., F.S.S. 

Remy de Gourmont: A Modern Man of Letters. By Richard 
Aldington. 

The Linhay on the Downs. By Henry Williamson 

Unknown London. By E. Beresford Chancellor 

Ebb and Flow: A Monthly Commentary. By Stephen Gwynn 

** East by East.’’ By Elinor Mordaunt 

On a New Froissart. By W. H. Graham 

Current Literature. By S. M. Ellis 

New Books. By J. A. T. Lloyd 


On Sale Everywhere, 3/6 
LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 000K 


Illustrations, Maps and 100 Illustrations, Maps and P! 
7/6 +- = NORTH WALES 7/6 DEVON AND CORNWALL 
60 Illustrations, Mape and Plane, 100 Tiostzstipns, Mape and Plans, 
6/- FRENCH AN ITALIA 4/- - WEST SWITZERLAND 

RIVIERA AND CHAMONIX (FRANC2) 
BERNE, THE BERNESE OBER- | LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE 
LAND AND LUCERNE - 2/- | VALLEY, AND ZERMATT 2/- 
2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2/- PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY - 
- Illustrations, Maps - 2/- | 2/- - Illustrations, 
™ ZURICH AND ST. MORITZ, DAV AND 
THE ENGADINE PONTRESINA 


2/6 MOTOR-CAR HANDBOOK & THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD 
_ A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Llangollen—Darlington. London—Simpkin’s. 
New 
Railway Bookstalls and all 


Paris and 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


Aristophane’s Lysistrata. Illustrated by Norman Lindsay. 
Privately printed. N.D. new. £3 13s. 6d. 

Blake’s Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893. £25 

Bosschére Illustrated Books. Complete set. 4 vols. 1923-6. 


$7 Ss. 

Campbell’s Life of Mrs. Siddons. Extra illustrated with 350 
contemporary engravings. 4 vols. 1834. £20. : 
Hardy (Thomas). Tess of the D’Urbervilles. L.P. Signed 

copy. As new. 1926. £10 10s. 
Milne (A. A.! Winnie the Pooh. L.P. Signed copy. As 
new. 1926. £5 5s 


Works. Illustrated by Norman Lindsay. N.D. 


5 15s. 6d. 
Ruskin (John). Modern Painters. Stones of Venice. Seven 
Lamps. 10 vols. 1888. (Pub. £15). £6. 
Schmitz. Encyclopedia of Furniture. Scarce. 1926. £2 Ss. 
Shaw (G. B.). Saint Joan. Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P. 


As new. 
WANTED 
De Quincey’s Opium Eater. 1822. 
Keats’s Life and Letters. 2 vols. 1848. 
Shaw (G. B.). Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant. 1898. 
GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


The 


Yachting Monthly 


OCTOBER ISSUE 


Now on Sale Price 2/- 
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Kinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 


Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 


HENRY EDWARDS in 


“THE FLAG LIEUTENANT” 
From the Famous Play 


October 3, 4 and 5 


BEBE DANIELS and JAMES HALL in 
“STRANDED IN PARIS,” ete. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 
LAURA LA PLANTE and CREIGHTON 


October 6, 7 and 8 
HALE in 


“THE CAT AND THE CANARY” 


IRENE RICH and WILLIAM COLLIER, 
“DEARIE,” etc. 


Special Divertissement: 


JUN., in 


AUSTEL and ARTHUR, Colonial Entertainers, and 


LILIAN MANN, Contralto 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


H.R 


THE FAMOUS WHEATLEY 


LONDON CRIES 
EDITION DE LUXE 


Imperial Quarto. Full bound leather, 
Lizard Grain. A beautiful production 
most suitable for Gifts 


£1-11-6 NET 


of London Cries have been —— 
King, Her Majesty 
The Prince of Wales, &c. 


ART & MUSIC, 17 Wine Office Court, Fleet St., E.C.4 


Literary 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Reports duplicated 


at reasonable ‘charges. 


EFFICIENT TYPING guaranteed (R.S.A. 


Certificate). 1s., 1,000 words; carbon copy, 3d. Circulars, 


Price Lists, etc., 3s. 6d., 50; 5s., 100 copies. Miss C. 


Foley, Craignair, Renters Avenue, N.W.4 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 
parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 


“ 


or “ rummage ” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 


re s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


‘ 
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Gyldendal 


1.10.1927 


S.P. 
Stanley Paul 
Bodley Head 
ard, k 


Werner Laurie 


a Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —gyq 
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Shipping 


Pe O and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


Under Contract ger H.M. Government 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur Street, 
gy S.W.1; Freight or General Business, 122 Leadenhall Street, ree 
. Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Co., 129 Leadenhall Street, London, E C3. 


Miscellaneous 


COALS!! COALS!! COALS!! 


Temporary cut price for Deep Kitchen, Hand Picked and 
Hand Stacked Large Coal, 16s. per ton, at pit truck loads. 
Stock now, Share a Truck. 

Truck loads direct anywhere to any Station. 
Anthracite for Central Heating, COKE. 

Get it at Farrar’s. 


Address— WM. D. FARRAR, Dept. S, 


Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 
Telephone: 2220 Cheltenham. 


OAL.—Trucks io any Station (five to ten tons as 

required). Best House Coal, 17s. pit; Kitchen Cobbles, 

15s.; Best Coke, 17s.; SemAnthracite Nuts, 23s.—Buckle 
Colliery Co., 139 Hales, Cheltenham. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Popular Composer is prepared to consider good Snappy Song 
Lyrics with a view to arranging Music for immediate publica- 
tion. Known or unknown Authors invited to submit MSS. 
—Box 774, ‘‘ Composer,’’ Fulwood House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 


TEWART’S DETECTIVE AGENCY. 

Piccadilly Mansions, Piccadilly Circus, W.1, undertake 

confidential inquiries and detective work of all descriptions, 
whether in connection with DIVORCE, BLACKMAIL, 
SECRET WATCHINGS, or other annoyance. Ref. LEADING 
SOLICITORS. Consultations free. . A. Aston, M.B.E., 
Principal_—’Phone Regent 3294. 


MOTOR TUITION 


EARN Motor Driving and Mechanism from Experts, 

who will teach you by the correct method, and make you 

competent in the quickest and simplest manner. Our cars 
sent to your door anywhere, at any time, Sundays included. 
Instruction on your own car, if desired, at your garage. Moderate 
charges. Write for full particulars, Box 79, SaTuRDAY 
Review, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2. 


EJUVENATION WITHOUT OPERATION.—Look ten 

years younger. London Specialist’s accepted formula. 

Wrinkles, grey hairs, brittle nails, face blemishes, banished 
by a wonderful food in Tablet form. Gives increased intellectual 
lucidity and bodily vigour. Causes new hair to grow. 
Guaranteed harmless. Particulars free. Write Specialist (1st 
floor), 65a, Oxford Road, Manchester. 


ROOKS’S BREATHLETS.—Taken after eating, drinking, 

or smoking, instantly destroy all aroma. Leave the breath 

refreshingly clean and sweet. Free Sample Packet, 14d. 
stamp.—65a, Oxford Road, Manchester. 
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They strike instantly 
and unfailingly, burn 
longer and do not 
break. Economical, 
safe, handy, compact 
—will not bulge the 
pocket. The Smokers’ 
ideal match — just 
the thing for Ladies’ 
Handbags. 


Used extensively by 
Railways, Steam- 
ships, Hotels, 
Theatres, Clubs, etc.., 
by reason of their 
utility and publicity 
value. Convenient 
and popular as scor- 
ing cards for Bowls, 
Bridge, Golfand other 
Clubs. 


BRITISH BOOKLET MATCHES 


: 

= 

: are of British Manufacture throughout. Made in 
three sizes in attractive designs of one to four 

H colours, giving 18 inches of printing space which 
can be utilised for efficient and lasting publicity. 
The cost is extremely small. Made in quantities 

of 5,000 upwards for your own distribution or 


CIRCULATION 
IN ANY DISTRICTS 
REQUIRED :: 
IS GUARANTEED 


Our Special Scheme for Match Bevis 
Booklets in Handsome Leather 
Cases will interest you :: 
An acceptable gift to either sex. 


Monomark :— B.M/FPRD. 


GO in GOLF 


Ask for particulars of our AUTOMATIC Machine 
for sales after hours. A money-making proposition. 


BOOKLET MATCHES are obtainable from Tobacconists, Stores, etc. 


For further information write or ’phone : 


BRITISH BOOKLET MATCHES LIMITED, | 


NEVILLE ROAD, UPTON PARK, E.7 ‘Phone : Grangewood 1895 
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